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Jo the Memory of 
A DEPARTED FRIEND, 
who to Beauty of Perſon, Elegance of 
Manners, Solidity of Underſtanding, and 
the Accompliſhments of | 
_ Genius and Education, 
-\ : Added 
the ſtill more valuable Graces of s 
A truly Chriſtian Character, 
| This Work, 
begun under her encouragement, and 
3 completed, alas! in the laſt hours of 
ſocial intercourſe, _.. 
as inſcribed by her who beſt knew 
her Worth, 
| and moſt enjoyed 
her Confidence. 
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22 dele 10 | 

13 — a 

20 inſert before Byram, Mr. 
1 for favour read fervor. 
8 — wunawares read unaware 
4 — to her read her to 
7 — deepe read deeper 

17 — Dominic read Domine 

20 — on read in | 
3 — recurred read occurred 
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2 for ady read /ady 
20 — novels read morts 
16 — countenence read countenauci 
12 — Temima read Joanna 
It — Chatham read Chartham 
6 — to read too | 
7 — at read it 
11 — affe&#ion read affeFation 
5 — he read be 
Ig — who read whom 


14 — ſolely read wholly 


13 after how inſert ſoon 
7 for ro read t 


2 repeat read repent 


ERRATA VOL. III. 
laſt for then read them 
19 — alteration read attention 


laſt — perceived that read gave up 


11 — ſpirits read ſpirit 
12 — attacking read attaching 


ERRATA. Vol. IV. 


18 for of any read at any 

1 — yet as read as yet 
6 dele ; | 

10 for in read i: | 
T1 — who read whom 


23 — daughter read daughters | 


I5 — recourſe read reſource 


1 — after Peregrina inſert reached toum. 
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Ar Lover "IN ah family, 8 ; A 
letting forth at large in Avgliciſed' Latin, or ; 
in Latinixed Engli i, what: might ——Y 
have been nearly as well expreſſed 1 in ab 
ſentence, © Sir, your father is dangerouſly; bs 
ce ill with the gout in his ſtomach, rouſed; 
the indolent ſpirit of Lambert Byratm gem is 
its noon-tide doze; He was at the paingof | 
reading the ſcientific epiſtle twice; and tiſen, 
being ſatisfied that it did not contain any 
intimation of his father's wiſh: to ſee Him, 
he comforted himſelf that he was ſpared 
the neceſſity of a journey in November, 
and, thruſting the paper under his pillow, 
was about 70 repair the fracture of his nap; | 
Jer. I. A when 


FB] 
when he was again diſturbed by a morning 
vit from a fellow-idler who inhabited the 
ſame ſtaircaſe, and who being too much 
the counterpart of Lambert to find better 
amuſement, exerted himſelf ſo far as to 
ſwear he would ſee him unkennelled. They 
ſat down to a lounging breakfaſt together, 
diſcuſſed what they could recollect of the 
paſtimes of the former evening ; and then 
Lambert, having no other topic ready, 
mentioned the letter he had juſt received. 
His: friend, rather leſs dead to prudence, 
though perhaps equally uninfected with the 
fuperſtitions of duty, having firſt kindly 
curſed Lambert for a fool, in ſuffering the 

old man to die without ſecuring his own 
intereſts by his preſence, inſiſted on his ſet- 
ting out inſtantly for Bath, ordered a chaiſe 
for the purpoſe, gave directions for pack- 
ing his portmanteau; and having declined 
ſharing his labours, ſaw him ſet off from 
the Temple, not without a hope that his 
friendly exertions would be repaid by the 
_ effect this e filial piety might 
Produce 


(3) 


prod uce on the ſtate of a purſe, he often, 
notwithſtanding his natural . was 
uſed to apply to. 


e by no affection, occupied by 
no anxiety, young Byram felt in all their 
force the inconveniences attendant on his 
way and the ſeaſon of the year: he there- 
fore needed little argument to induce him 
to accept the urgent offer of an old friend 
of his father's, who entered the town of 
Reading on horſeback, with his chaiſe, 
and who recognizing him before they 
reached the inn, which leaves behind it 
all that the place has to boaſt of chearful- 
neſs, hailed him, and preſſed him to ſpend 
the evening with him at his vicarage, about 
a mile and half off. The parſon led the 
way : the poſt- boy followed; and Lam- 
bert felt ſomething like the glow of ſa- 
tisfaction, or at leaſt of animal warmth, 


when he found himſelf ſeated in a neat 


parlour near a good fire. It diſturbed not 
his placid ſpirit to perceive evident ſymp- 
| "2 toms 


„ 

toms of female flight on his approach: he 
heard without concern the clatter of high 
heels, and the thouſand appeals to the di- 
ligence of the ſervants. A conſultation, 
which appeared a neceſſary prelude to the 
ſupper, reached his ears in accents that 
beſpoke no unanimity between his hoſt 
and ſome one of not much inferior autho- 
rity; but the matter was preſently adjuſted: 
a decanter of good port followed the maſ- 
ter of the houſe in his return to the par- 
lour; and Byram had almoſt forgotten the 
errand he was neglecting, and forgiven the 
previous diſcontents of his journey, when 
the buſtle of ſupper - preparation, which 
till then had been heard, like the din of 
war, only at a diſtance from ſocial life, 
pervaded the apartment, and diſcompoſed 
him by ſetting the major part of the fur- 
niture in motion. An ancient damſel, 
whoſe buſtling habiliments declared her 
not to have had time to fit down ſince ſhe 
left her toilet, followed by a clear- com- 
plexioned girl, whom Byram almoſt opened 
i 25 his 


Be 
his'eyes to look at, entered, performed the 
pantomime of ſettirig out the table, and 
then withdrew. To this manœuvre ſuc- 
ceeded perfect filence; the ſupper being 
then ſpoiling, by waiting till the young 
lady of the houſe ſhould have completed 
her endeavours to charm the handſome 
| ſtranger from Lunnon, who had been moſt 
emphatically deſcribed to her by expe- 
rienced Rachel, and on whom her father, 
the Reverend Anſelm Rufford, had in five 
minutes after he had ſecured Byram for 
his gueſt, turned his thoughts for his ſon- 


in-law. With admonitions to his wife to 


ſhew by her table how well they were 10 do 
in the world, he had mixed ſome hints to 
his darling daughter, calculated to have 
embarraſſed timidity, and equally well 
ſuited to render confidence diſguſting. 


Mr. Rufford was a man whoſe courſe of 
life had uniformly tended to enamour him 
of the good things of this world, without 
encreaſing his practical acquaintance with 

A 3 „ 


64 


its viciſſitudes: he could indeed, and fre- 

quently did deſcant from the pulpit on the 
inſtability of human poſſeſſions, the little 
value of life's beft comforts, and the frail 
tenure by which we hold even our exiftence ; 
but as in his clerical orations he ſeldom 
truſted himſelf beyond the compoſition of an 
aleo, he was not greatly to be reproved it his 
greedineſs of church-preferments, and his 
aſſiduous indulgence of ſome propenſities 
not much allied toabſtinence, militated in 


> 


a trifling degree againſt the precepts he held 
forth once a week to the ruſtics of his pas 
riſh of Milham Parva. He had ſpent the 
early part of his life on his father's farm, 
to which he would have ſucceeded, had he 
not been allured to take orders by the 
proſpect of equal advantage with leſs la- 
bour : he had ſhuffled through the com- 
mon routine of college exerciſes, juſt ſteer- 
ing clear of diſgrace and reprobation ; and 
as he aimed more at ſubſtantial gratifica- 
tions, than at the chimeras ſought by the 
votaries of fame, he felt no aukward ſenſa- 
1 5 tions 
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tions of conſcious inferiority, when a valua- 
ble family friend, to whom a tottering re- 
putation made obſequiouſneſs very grateful, 
heaped on him a plenitude of church- be- 
nefices. His clerical income thus exceed- 
ing the uſual average of country prefer. 
ments, he was enabled to gratify his prin- 
cipal paſſion, which was good eating, with- 
out abridging himſelf of any of thoſe other 
neceſſaries of life, which inſolence makes 
E covetouſneſs gaſp for. 


7 A 1 of life exactly the ſize, or per- 
haps a little larger, than the means of ſup- 
porting it, might have abated ſome part of 
the felicity Mr. Rufford looked on as his 
birthright, had he ſuffered himſelf to be 
anxious for thoſe who might exiſt after 
him; but his daughter, dear as ſhe was to 
him, he conſidered as ſufficiently provided 
for, by three thouſand pounds bequeathed to 
her by a relation; and his wife, he thought, 
he ſhould outlive: perhaps hope increaſed 
his belief—at all events, he thought ſhe 
"MS. had 


N 
had ſo good a chance of being provided 
for, either by a dependence on her daugh- 
ter, or by thoſe inſtitutions which befriend 
the diſtreſſed relatives of the church, that 
he could not abridge his own comforts, to 


provide for a contingency fo improbable, 
a8 1 rn he had died i in affluence. 


Peibepr i it was Mr. Rufford's penetra- 
tion of his wife's character that made him 
_ eaſy in his conduct She was what is ſo 
empharically expreſſed inour vulgar tongue, 
by the term @ daudle: in her opinions ſhe 

was poſitive, and in her mode of enforcing 
them often violent ; but her energies were 
not laſting enough to ſhew themſelves in 
action: ſhe lived for herſelf, a n in 
e. 


* 


No fuck negative nieces was Miſs 
'Rufford. She had been negle&ed by her 
mother, and flattered by her father, from 
her earlieſt infancy ; and taking due ad- 
vantage of her ſituation, ſhe ruled in all 

1 matters, 


( Þ 


matters, excepting thoſe of the table, 
where her father was lord paramount.— 

Let it not be ſuppoſed, however, that the 
important Miſs Rufford condeſcended to 
inſpect the œconomics of the houſehold — 
it was her temper, not her underſtanding, 
or her forethought, that governed the fa- 
mily—the executive part ſhe performed by 
deputy, ſtill, however, exquiſitely tenaci- 
ous of her ſuppoſed rights, and uſurping in 
all points, except where blame was to. be 
apprehended, the tribute _ to domeſtic 
| * 


She had reached the reſpectable age of 


thirty-five, not indeed without opportunities 


of exchanging her life of celibacy; but 
the invincible fortification her three thou- 
ſand pounds had proved to her pride, had 
always kept her in waiting for a ſuperior 
offer ; and as ſhe had as yet ſmitten nothing 
higher than an apothecary, ſhe could boldly 
aſſert her preference of a ſingle life. The 
whole buſineſs of her exiſtence being to 
| A 5 make 


(: w 

make viſits, and prepare for making them, 
her intellectual faculties were uncorrupted 
by education ; but a certain acrimony of 
nature, which the honeſt vivacity of her 
tongue never allowed her to diſguiſe, made 
her ſometimes appear deficient either in 


gad ſenſe or good nature, and therefore 


leſs acceptable, than a gentlewoman ſo 
little entitled to ſuperiority, is generally 
found in a rural card- party. In inertneſs 
| ſhe might have reſembled her mother; for 
the whole year could not produce a veſtige 
of her induſtry ; but her father's temper 
predominating, with the addition of ſome 
natural qualities, rendered her ſelfiſh, art- 
ful, malicious, and buſy. | 


To theſe two ladies was Lambert Byram 
introduced as they entered the room ; and 
either to Mr. Rufford's port wine, or to 
ſomething peculiarly attractive, we will 
preſume, in the appearance of his daugh- 


ter, it is to be attributed, that he rivetted 


his eyes on her with a broad ſtare — The 
| exertion 


(an 1 


exertion was not loſt on the lady—a ſmile 
of infinite ſelf-complacency ſpread itſelf 
over her countenance, and dilated a ſet of 
features which, in their natural ſtate of con- 
traction, depicted all the cramp of a nar- 
row mind. She ſaw, and ſeeing rejoiced, 
that the pains ſhe had juſt beſtowed on her 
decorations, had gained her at leaſt atten- 
tion; and indeed it muſt have been a ſtill 
more drowſy mortal than even Lambert 
Byram, who would have ſuffered Miſs 
Rufford, arrayed in all the contraſts of 
colours, and all the eccentricities of whim 
and taudrineſs, to paſs unregarded. 


The company were ſeared at ſupper : 
Lambert had recovered his twiſting fea- 
tures from an expreſſion they were not much 
accuſtomed to; Mrs. Rufford had ſlopped 
ſome fricaſee into his plate, by way of 
helping him. Mr. Rufford had named his 
liquors ; and Miſs Rufford had ſmirked 
and fidgetted, as lang as her appetite 
would permit her to negle& her favourite 
as A 6”: meal 


meal of ſupper, when Lambert, who had 
in vain endeavoured to comprehend ſome 
parts of her dreſs, finding his curioſity ir- 
reſiſtible, indulged in a topographical ſur- 
vey of her figure, and by this ſeemingly 
inevitable return of his eyes to their former 
poſition, at the ſame moment convinced 
the young lady that ſhe had conquered, 
and her father that his plan muſt ſucceed. 
Lambert, fearing to truſt himſelf with 
too much contemplation, recalled his 
thoughts, by inviting Mrs. Rufford to take 


a glaſs of wine—ſhe declining it, her huſ- 


band put in a ſeaſonable word for his Sally, 
by offering her as a ſubſtituie for her mamma; 
and Sally, with giggle in the extremities of 
her puckered mouth, and goggle in her 
extended eyes, ſeized the opportunity of 
naming Mr. Byram, and pouring on wn 
| the whole Wan of her features. 42313} et 
f 19 — 5 5 ever r diſturbed. the 3 
Sarah, that Byram, whoſe ſituation ſhe 
n not ignorant of, and whoſe very « outline 
declared 
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declared him to have lived not only in 
London „but in what is called the world, 

muſt, with eyes not at all favourable to her 
| pretenſions, ſee her aukward endeavour to 
be genteel. That he muſt of neceſſity be 
.accuſtomed to whatever can be obtained in 
a metropolis towards poliſhing the female 
form and manners, and therefore might 
draw compariſons not at all to her advan- 
tage, was a ſentiment of diffidence that 
never entered that cavity of her head, 
which perhaps Nature forgot to-furniſh with 

brains. She had unqueſtionably, and ſhe 
was convinced irrevocably, fixed his atten- 
tion: love, or at leaſt the profeſſion of it, 
followed of courſe: no difficulty obſtructed 
the rapid ſuggeſtion of her thoughts ſhe 
was wooed—ſhe was won —ſhe was Mrs. 
Byram—ſhe ſaw herſelf in that zenith of 
happineſs ſhe had once ſeen and ever ſighed 
955 London, and a coach. 
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1 removes ning the aanſe- 
ous plenty of a meal, where ſweets oblite- 
rated pungeney. and acids efferveſced with 

alka- 


(- 24 3 
alkalines. Sarah, the all-accompliſhed 
Sarah! whoſe moments ſince the entrance 


of Byram had been devoted but to one, 
and that a very different object, was dextolled | 


with every heap. her father piled on his 


plate, for her exquiſite adroitneſs in the cu- 

linary art. -Horace's art of poetry furniſhed 
his torturing imagination with precepts that 
corroborated- her claims to praiſe—here 
as afonting ; ; here was reliſb; here was the 
ulilę with the dulce here were all the in- 
gredients of the Epic, the Sapphic —here 
was the adonicus of a latent flavour, which 
reſted on the palate —here were — O here 
were all the nonſenſe and pedantry that an 
univerſity education, beſtowed on folly, 
uſually brings forth to entertain friends; 
and all the frothy ebullition of that ſpecies 

of hilarity which tends to deject the 927907 
of all but the performers. | 


55 Byram, who 15 bite da: to ſuperior 
ſociety, and whoſe natural talents were ſuch 
A2 s even exceſſive indolence could not ſpoil, 


( 25 1) 
was ſoon weary of theſe attempts to amuſe 
him, and ſoon aware of the drift of Mr. 
Rufford's vivacity, and Miſs Rufford's 
glaaces. He knew his own powers of 
pleaſing; but there was nothing to encou- 
rage him even to make himſelf merry at 
the expence of beings ſo contemptible; and 
he turned from the vapid and the pert to 
the inſipid, hoping to find in Mrs. Rufford's 
no- pretenſions, ſome relief from volatile 
nonſenſe; but her fair complexion and 
pearl. coloured eyes, her receding mouth, 
and ſcarcely-dividing lips, though they 
beſpoke the extreme of content, ſoon 
chilled him, when he found them truly 
the index of a mind incapable of any other 
conceptions, than thoſe of the comforts in 
which ſhe nurſed herſelf. His thoughts, 
no rather impelled than obſtructed, wan- 
dered to his father; and he would have 
made an excuſe of the neceſſity of riſing 
early to have broke away; but the clamo- 
rous urgency with which the old gentleman 
ane his daughter beſought him to take his 
_ breakfaſt 


(16 ) 


breakfaſt with them, would not permit it, 
even had it not been enforced by the ener- 
gies of the lady of the houſe herſelf, who, 
having taſted the old beer, the Trinity audit, 
two or three times at ſupper, and concluded 
her repaſt with a few brandy cherries, and 
mixed a litile weak punch for herſelf, now 
with tears, but not of ſorrow, in her eyes, 
hoped Mr. Byram would not be ſo unkind 
as to leave their cottage ſo ſoon as the next 
day, when ſhe flattered herſelf. ſhe could 
ſhew him a few of the beauties of the 
neighbourhood, at alittle ſnug dance they 
were invited to.— This was going farther 
than papa and Sarah deſigned ; but the one 
twirched Mrs. Rufford by the ſleeve; and 
the other ſcreamed in a higher tone of leſs 
cordiality to no purpoſe; for Byram had 
heard of the dance; and though it was an 
exerciſe his apathy ſeldom allowed him to 

join in, he, being ignorant of the country, 

had ſome curioſity to ſee, whether Mis | 
Rufford was only one of many, or an unique. 


- 
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CHAP. 11. 


LAMBERT | took his leave for the night, 
however, undetermined ; and on entering 
his chamber, felt all his thoughts concenter- 
ed in himſelf and the preſent moment; for 
the chill of a beſt room met him; and a 
fire, which appeared to have been kindled 
within the laſt five minutes, ſeemed inade- 
quate to warming the ſpacious gloomy 
apartment.—Not caring to give trouble, 
he undreſſed, and went to bed, and was 
juſt ſo far diſmiſſing Miſs Rufford's taudry 
figure from his eyes, as to cloſe them in a 
doze, when he found the powerful attrac- 
tion of his own warmth in the docility with 
whichall the linen round him followed him 
as he ſtirred. It was now too dangerous a 
ſituation to remain in: he was forced to 
* * finding nothing. that he could 
711 | . truſt, 


( 1B } 


truſt, as leſs noxious, to paſs the night in, 
he unwillingly rang his bell. —The old ſer- 
vant and the cherry-cheeked girl ſtripped 
the bed ; but the evil was in the bed itſelf: 
the old woman muttered ſomething about 
Miſs's orders, and her having told Miſs it 
would be fo ; but that Miſs liked to have 
ber own way, and choſe the gentleman 
Mould bave the beſt room; and then the 
mnymphs departed, promiſing to deviſe 
ſome means for the le W 8 
more comfortable es [ 


10 a fe minutes he ved a ce 
ben this veteran Abigail to follow her, 
where he might be ſure of a well-aired 
room and bed; and he was ſhewn into a 
very neat, ſmall chamber, furniſhed very 
ordinarily, but ſo exquiſitely nice, and ſo 
decorated with little efforts of taſte, that 
he almoſt forgot his fatigue and vexation, 
while, with the candle in his hand, he ex- 
amined ſome very moderate attempts at 


Narren ſome paper cuttings, and ſome 
| | miniature 


( a9 ) 


miniature profiles of the: family, with 
which one ſide of the apartment was almoſt 
covered. Wondering whither he had got, 
and curious to know whoſe apartment it 
was, he was ſoon convinced, by the furni- 
ture of a ſmall drefling table, that he had 
We ſome female of the ed 


He chen rend a ee 1 
very delicate baikets and boxes of fillagree, 
and other elegant manufaSturesz and ſup- 
poſing he muſt be in Miſs Rufford's apart- 
ment, he took the precaution which her 
encouraging manner rendered not abſurd, 
to undraw the bed curtains, that he might 


be ſure he had the room to himſelf. Find- 


ing no one to witneſs his inquiſitiveneſs, 
he proceeded to open ſome books that lay 
on the window. They were ſuch as beſpoke 
good taſte, and at leaſt a wiſh to be ac- 
quainted with foreign languages; for in a 
Mletaſtaſio he found an incomplete tranſla- 
tion of one of the moſt pathetic ſcenes; in 

1 volume: of. Pere Bourdaloũe, he found a 


_ PRge 
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page rendered into Engliſh, and again 

into the original language; and in a Lilly's 
Grammar, he found a tranſcript of a NOUN, 
enen declined. 


T he faults of: Wan 8 "Oe included 
none of. the hoſtile tribe. He began to 
amend his opinion of Miſs Rufford : he 
put the faireſt conſtruction on endeavours 
that implied a good diſpoſition of mind: 
he gave her credit for having in the courſe 


of the preceding evening made no pedan- 


tic diſplay of her accompliſnments; but 
yet he felt a difficulty in reconciling the 
elaborate external of this lady with pur- 
ſuits that muſt occupy more of the 
mind than fine miſſes can ſpare from them 
ſelves: a ſarcaſtic ſmile might perhaps 
glance over his countenance, when he 
conceived he ſaw in the lady's books an 
excuſe for his damp chamber; but he con- 
ſidered that ſhe had made all poſſible 
atonement; and he retired to reſt in great 
good humour with her head, if not with 
its 


( 2x ) 


its accoutrements; and his beneyolence 
towards her was conſiderably augmented, 
by his finding when he lay down that he 
had had a recent predeceſſor in his lodg- 
ing, for the bed was not yet cold. He 
was now as much vexed as ever in his life 
by the apprehenſion that her politeneſs 
had made her riſe to accommodate him, 
yet he thought it hardly poſſible, as he 
had taken leave of her in the parlour yet 
he decided that it muſt be Miſs Rufford, 
and he accordingly went to ſleep with Miſs 
Rufford's virtues and endowments 1 in his 
head. 


He roſe early in the morning with a 
very proper reſolution to proceed to Bath, 
as ſoon as he could get away; and with 
fome difficulty ſteered his way to the lower 
part of the houſe ; when by turning wrong 
he found himſelf, not in the room he had 
ſpent the former evening in, but in a paſ- 
ſage which was cloſed by a glaſs door with 
a {ſcanty curtain drawn before it. Here 


( In '3 


his attention was caught bn a * imper- 
fect ſounds: from a feeble: muſical inſtru- 
ment; and, going forward, he, unobſerved, 
perceived a female in a morning dreſs, ſit- 
ting at an old ſpinnet, betraying evidently 
the want of a teacher, and a vehement but 
deſpairing earneſtneſs ro accompliſh what 
ſhe was attempting: fearful of being ſeen, 
he ſtaid only long enough to ſuppoſe this 
perſonage Miſs Rufford, whoſe perſevering 
ſpirit was to be inferred from the brick- 
floor of the apartment, which appeared 
to have no fire Place, and from the ex- 
treme cold of the morning. Dd 


At length he found the parlour, and 
having amuſed himſelf with the literary 
furniture of the ſide- board till ten o'clock, 
he was joined, firſt by Miſs Rufford, in 
whoſe favour Cupid had fo: violently ſha 


ken his heart. She could ſcarcely forbear 
telling him how diligent ſne had been to 
gain the firſt tete-4-tote with him ſhe ap- 
3 to him to have * her dreſs 

ſince 
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ſince he faw her in the cold hall, and was 
now fidgetting and friſking in all the buſtle. 
of buttons too ſtubborn to meet button 
holes, and of a dreſs too ſtiff to give any 
idea of Urapery- | 


| Diſguſted with the nonſenſe of her man- 
ners, Lambert returned to his firſt ideas: of 
her; but yet curious to know if it was 
really herſelf whom he had fo unſeaſonably 
diſplaced at midnight, he politely expreſ- 
ſed his concern; and the reception it met 
with confirmed his opinion. She acquit- 
ted herſelf of the imputation of neglect, by 
transferring the blame of the reeking bed 
on Joan, by whom he underſtood the maid 
ſervant, who had excuſed herſelf by the ſame 
charitable method. He now paſſed ſome 
compliments on the imagined attainments 
of his companion, which ſhe did not ſeem 
ar firſt to comprehend—he ſuppoſed this 
the diſguiſe of modeſty ; for on more ex- 
plicitly adverting to her knowledge of lan- 
Euages, ſhe confeſſed that at boarding 

: ſchool 
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ſchool ſhe: had been learned to talk French. 
Lambert forbore to enquire farther, and 
was again: at a laß to en Miſs Ruits 


The breakfaſt apparatus now entered: 
Mr. Rufford followed with an apology for 
the abſence. of his lady, who he gave his 
gueſt to underſtand could no otherwiſe 
get through the fatigues of the day than 
by conſuming one half of it in ſleep. Miſs 
Rufford, to whom Byram ſuppoſed he was 
to be beholden for the donation of his 
breakfaſt, ſat friſking and giggling as 
uſual. He expected her to riſe and be- 
gin the neceſſary proceſs; but he waited 
in vain: he then; to quicken the family- 
diligence, aſked how he ſhould procure a 
chaiſe from Reading, as he wiſhed to be 
gone immediately after breakfaſt... This 
was duly oppoſed; but one point ſeemed 
gained by the attempt; for Miſs Rufford 
rang the bell, and in a ſtyle of command, 
ordered an to come in and make the tea. 
004401 1 | The 
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The deuce is in it! thought -Byramt 
Whats it the Berkſhire faſhion to have 
the maid in to portion out a breakfaſt ? he 
did not much like the idea it produced 
another reſolution to be gone quickly; and 
he prepared to eat his meal in dudgeon. 


the utter diſtraction of all Lambert's for 
mer prejudices and ideas: Inſtead of the 
chambermiid he had expected, he ſaw a 
young woman who ſeemed not 0 have 
attained her nineteenth year, and whom 


Joan inſtantly made . appearance, to 


he instantly recognized as the anxious 


practitioner on the ſpinnet. Every attri- 
bute of good ſenſe, good nature, induſtry, 
&c. &c. Which he had ſo laviſhly given to 
Miſs Rufford, he now withdrew. to beſtow: 
them, where indeed they more properly: 


belonged, and where they were rendered 
ſtill more attractive by extermal-recoin= 
mendations which at once rouſed to ani- 
mation all his dormant faculties He 
was ſtill, however, puzzled- there was 
mm. 53 ſom 
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ſomething incongruous in the appearance 
of Joan, and the manner in which ſhe was 
confidered by the family. She was called, 
| ſhe was blamed, like a ſervant--ſhe looked 
like a being infinitely ſuperior to the reſt 


of the 2 


No introduction announced Byram and 
herſelf to each other: ſteady gravity, and 
ſomething akin to diflident. reſerve, were 
in her countenanee; but ſhe acquitted her- 
ſelf with caſe and politeneſs; and though 
ſhe was allowed no part in the converſa- 
tion, and Miſs Rufford pertly anſwered 
for her, whenever he addreſſed her, her 
mode of attention indicated as ftrongly a 
refined underſtanding, as her patient tole- 
1 W de did an humble 


The petty: 8 tho ill 8 gene- 
rally defeat their own purpoſes; and may 
Heaven-ever continue this comfortable re- 


„ to thoſe hs ſubje& to 
them ! 
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them! In the tyrannical diſpoſition to 
blame, which the old gentleman took no 
pains to diſguiſe ; and in the inceſſant en- 
deavours of his daughter to cruſh humi- 
lity, Lambert” ſaw the malignity of their 
natures, and thence inferred the merit of 
their victim. He imagined; her ſuch as 
ſhe truly was, helpleſs, friendleſs, depen- 
dent, amiable. Bath and his father again 
vaniſhed" into air; and if he thought on 
| any thing but the object before him, it 
was on the beft means to be deviſed for 
mans his 1 at —— EI 


Tue exterior of the Jepreſied qu was 
an obſtacle to Miſs Rufford's plans, that 
even her ſhallow capacity could duly 
judge of: Her glaſs could reflect, blindly 
partial as ſhe was to her own perſon, no 
ſuch form as that of the ill treated family 
dependent. A diſpoſition to grow fat, 
which her appetite and her indolence en- 
couraged, had entirely ruined all her pre- 
n to genicelneſe, which in the early 
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part of her life, ſne had conſtrued as ſyno- 
mens with length and. lanknefs. New: 
but a as ers line had fo ee ex- 
cuſed her miſtakes in her buſineſs, by 
pleading to Miſs Rufford that ſhe grew | 
fouter every year, that ſhe could not con- 
ceal from herſelf ſome latent fear that ſhe 
might be rather clumſy. She had ſtudied 
her features with all, the pertinacity of ſelf- 
prejudice—ſhe ſaw their want of ſymme- 
try; but ſhe perſuaded herſelf ſhe had a 
certain agreeable ſmartneſs in her counte- 
nance which a due attention to drefs 
would ſet forward in the claſs of pretti- 
neſs. She therefore dreſſed up to this idea; 
and the real character of her viſage being 
heavy and louring, ſhe was ever miſtaken 
in her ſmirks Wa her falbions. [ 
ent $4 at A 45755 
The nt mich which Jon tormented 
her, confiſted in a perſon very far removed 
from any of Miſs Rufford's conceptions of 
r 15 bot * _ what reaſon; ſhe 
never 


* 
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neviritalddaviſe; was admired by all, 
and attractive even to herſelf: it had no 
claim to the praiſe of ſkeleton-proportions ; 
it boaſted: none of the majeſty of height, 
or the languor of ſickneſs; it indicated 
youth and a degree of health, though far 
from ee F "ou indolence | 
i „ D orb" 


Miſs Rufford's EPS "ey percei twin 
the. alienation of Lambert's eyes. She, 
however, derived comparative comfort 
from the ſmall portion of captivation which 
her competitor had thought proper to diſ- 
play; for Joan's hair, and a great part of 
the beauty of her face, were hid by a large 
morning cap, which in Lambert's opinion 
atoned for its privations by its exceſſive 
neatneſs: her whole dreſs expreſſed by its 
cleanlineſs, the purity of her mind and 
der juſt idea of propriety, while Miſs Ruf- 
ford's hair en papillottes, was exhibiting 
from the ambuſh of a ſcanty cap, crowned 


with a dreſs bonnet of many colours. 
mn F ooliſhly 
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Feoliſbly angry, not wien ** 
herſelf formed, but that which ſhe aſcribed 
$0 her deſpiſed rival, her humour changed; 
and diſcontent got the better of the graces, 
the ſmiles, and the loves. She no longer 
preſſod Mr. Byram's ſtay: ſhe: rated Joan 
with all the provocation of taunting: lan - 
guage: ſhe pouted at her father when be 
attempted to be gay: ſhe ſcouled at Lam- 
bert; and, but far the imprudence of the 
meaſure, | could NR . the field of 
mene teh rot 
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Taz breakfaſt being concluded, Miſs 
Rufford, driving Joan before her, left the 
room; and no reaſonable cauſe of diſplea- 
ſure offering itſelf, ſhe began to ſcold het 


for the pains ſhe had taken to allure Mr. 


Byram by her dreſs and deportment. She 


was aſked what buſineſs ſhe had to put on 


a clean cap and gown. The anſwer that 
the one ſhe had worn three days, and the 
other a fortnight, was no ſatisfaction: her 
taking airs were then complained of—there 
was no better defence againſt this charge ; 


for ſhe was told that ſeeming humblene/s 


and Hnpleneſs were her arts. Joan burſt 


into teats, and flew to her daily drudgery, 


that ſhe might forget in her duties for the 


family, the injuties the” had movived: from 


them. | 
B4 4 5 


( 32 ) 
In the mean time, Lambert attempted 
to learn from Mr. Rufford the ſituation of 
this charming young woman, and would 
have proceeded to ſpeak his ſentiments, 
had he not been diſcouraged by the frigid 
anſwers his enquiries met with. She is, 
Sir, ' cid the preacher of fraternal love and 
all the charities of life, ſhe is the daughter 
of a ſcoundrel, with whom, to my misfor- 
tune, I got acquainted at St. John's: he 
was then the heir to a very conſiderable pa- 
trimony; and I hoped it would have been 
in his power to have done ſomething for 
me, or elſe I ſnould not have courted his 
acquaintance. He married imprudently, 
and his father diſinherited him. I never 
ſaw him after that; for I ſaw he was not in 
a way to do himſelf or any body any good. 
He died ſoon afterwards of a broken heart 
for the Joſs of: his. wife, aud had the . 
rance to leave n me bis child to maintain. I 
mch And PMs * ** | aid; Byram, : WOO 
_ of real nn, : do not you, Sir, 
* * Qt | maintain "= 


tm): 

maintain this child with love and joy? 

Could any other friend have left you ſo 

valuable a bequeſt? O what rapture to 
fave, to protect, to cheriſn, this laſt bloſ- 
ſom 1 a . 1 1 


— 
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6 3 gentle man; returned 
Mr. Rufford, with a ſtill more petrifying 
aſpect, and alarmed for his dear Sarah's 
ſucceſs, which he had been wiſe enough 
to aſſure her was certain; why, I hope you 
are not in love kh this een 
ow had 3 eta to perceive 
that hypocriſy was neceſſary: he pretended _ 
to advert only to the ſituation of her fa- 
ther; and a few ſmooth words 150 reve- 
rend bu * uit 


Mr. Rufford ia as if willing to as 

ſure of his meaning, plainly propoſed to him 
a family alliance, and begged him when he 
arrived at Bath, to mention to his father, 
Sir . Byram, his wiſh: that the long- 
B 5 nns 
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ſtanding intimacy between them might be 
cemented by a marriage. Aſtoniſhment, 
and an averſion to being ryde, ſealed che 
young man's lips, while the zealous pa- 
rent, encouraged and exulting, proceeded 


dq deſcant on Sally's good qualities, 


amongſt which he enumerated n a 


- ue er 


It has " objected to to an awd acquain- 
tance with the world, that it tends to con- 
ceit and pertneſs. It has andoubtedly 

produced, in many inſtances, thoſe unplea- 

— fane fruits; but it would be error to infer 
from thence the ſecurity of a ſeclufion 
from ſociety, while the mind, its habits 
and pretenfions are forming. To have no- 
thing ſuperior to ourſelves to compare our 
attainments with, is evidently dangerous 
to preſumptuous diſpoſitions, by produc- 
ing ſelf-complacency; and to tempers 
eaſily difcouraged no leſs: fo, as productive 
of romantic ideas of the excellence of 
others, * of our own par- 
| | ticular 
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ticular deficiencies. —It may be truly an- 
ſwered, that good ſenſe will, even in ſoli- 
tude, go far towards forming a correct 
eſtimate of our progreſs - but alas ! good 
ſenſe is not the characteriſtie feature of 
every mind that needs its guidance; at 
leaſt, it was no part of the compoſition of 


Mr. Rufford, or his daughter: he had 


never mixed farther in the world than was 
neceſſary to his making his way through it”; 


and ſhe, fatisfied with doating approoa- 


tion, neither ſaw nor heeded excellence, 


_ unlefs her envy ſtumbled on it. It was 


to this blind ignorance of all comparifon, 


that the old gentleman was indebted fot 


the courage neceffary to making fo bold a 
propoſition to a young man, who wanted 
nearly a year of being of age, and whoſe 


expectations from his father were equal to 


the elegant rank the family maintained, as 


that of an union with a woman, his in- 


ferior in every thing but age. At any 
other time, Lambert Byram would have 


ſuffered contemptuous ſilence to indicate 


B 6 L his 


; 
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Tl refuſal; but Joan, ſweet Joan] was in 

his: thoughts; and he anſwered tempe- 
rately, though net encouragingly, that 
matrimony was a ſubject he had not yet 
turned his thoughts to. Mr. Rufford ad- 
viſed him by all means to think on it he 
talked of Sally's three thouſand pounds, 
and jeſuitically hinted at his farther inten- 
tions for her.—Byram interrupted the con- 
verſation, by again requeſting, though 
with abated urgency, that a chaiſe might 
be procured for him; but his hoſt, infer- 
ring like his. daughter, that whoever liſ- 
tened muſt be captivated, was more ear. 
peſt than before, and furniſhed Lambert 
with a very decent pretext for deferring 


his journey. Matters being thus adjuſted 
for his remaining where he was, till: the 


next day, he was left alone, while Mr. 


Rufford went to inform the ladies of his 


condeſcenſion. 5 He was at no loſs to em- 
ploy this half hour: for the firſt time, in 
his remembrance, he felt buſy, and reſo- 


lute to make the * of the paſt ing day : 
—he 


(8 } 


— he could form no plan till he heard how 
he was to ſpend it, and this he learnt of 
Mr. Rufford at his return: he found the 
family dined at two, till which hour the 
ladies, or at leaſt Mifs Rufford, intended 
herſelf the pleaſure. of nn in the 
Fase n edt 


Mr. | Rufford | excuſed himſelf for thus 
leaving him to his family, by pleading a 
burying and other parochial duty; but 
Byram's wits were ſet io an edge; he ſaw 
the contrivance, and determined to avail 
himſelf of it to the beſt of his power. He 
| profeſſed himſelf perfectly ſatisfied with 
the morning ſcheme, but not ſo with that 
for the evening, when Mr. Rufford pro- 
miſed to introduce him to his club at the 
White-Hart. — The renovated Cymon, 
grown. bold through neceſſity, intimated 
his having heard of a ball in the,neigh- 
bourhood, and begged he might, if not 
an improper addition, be of the ladies? 
party. Tp this Mr. Rufford, as if the 

| t 27564139 Ar 
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matter had been previouſly ſettled in con- 
clave, objected, by faying he had only a 
chaiſe which would take no more than he 
ladies and Foan, about whoſe being preſent 
at the dance, he ſaid, a great rout was 
made by the lady who gave it.— This was 
ſufficient information for the novice in 
love: he propoſed to walk over to Reading 
to order a chaiſe, not without hope that 
he might contrive to obtain the contemned 
Joan, either for his companion or his part. 
ner. His refolution was proof againſt al} 
ſtudied evaſions; he removed every diffi- 
eulty as it occurred, and Miſs Rufford pre 
ſently after entered the parlour, and fat 
down as ſoon as her father withdrew, pur- 
Py to be made love to. 


Her work was the contrivance of FIT 
rations for the evening—pink was ſewed 
upon green; and blue was held up to it for 
ehoice of effect —all the hoſtile materials 
of a country milliner's ſhop, were brought 
in turns into contact, with an inſanity of 
genius, * increaſed by the circum- 

ſtances 


( 8 7 
ſtances of the hour. The newſpaper had 
come in; and Lambert was glancing his 
eye over it, .civilly reading now and then a 
paragraph, but more intent on his hope 
that Joan would join them; but ſhe not 
appearing, and Miſs Rufford ſeeming im- 
patient of the newſpaper, he ventured to 
aſk if he could not at the ſame time amuſe 
her and her fair companion, by a book. 


(Companion? ſir, repeated the ſpinſter, 
in the deepeſt tones her organs could 
utter;—* I don't know who you may mean 
by companion: I keep no companion. If you 
mean Joan, I would have you underſtand 
that young perſon to be a dependent on 
our family, and no companion of mine. 

Companion indeed !—I am never fo badly 
off for company, as to fit with my own 
ſervant. —-Miſs Joan pleaſes to give her- 
_ ſelf a great deal roo many airs, that I think 
would better become her to jgo without 
them—She is only a great deal -too- much 
— wants to be a fine accom- 
pliſhed 


6400 
pliſhed lady, as if ſne had à boarding- 
fehool i education; but I ſhall put a ſtop 
to it preſently I don't fee what ſuch girls 
have to do, but to work at their needle, 
and mind the family that they eat the 
bread of.“ All this and much more was 
uttered with a convulſive agitation that al- 
moſt jerked the lady's head from her 
ſhoulders, while the malignant expreſ- 
ſion of her features, the tears that ſtood 
ſtarting in her eyes, and the impediment 5 
to her utterance, which ſounded in her 
throat, ſhewed how formidable a rival, 
notwithſtanding all her contempt, ſhe 
2 her ien no Aft 
17205 o! 18417 
1 was 1 to take no 
notice of her expreſſions ori her ill hu- 
mour ; but all he heard and ſaw ſtimu-. 
lated him to be expeditious. Les again 
civilly offered to read, and begged Miſs 
Rufford to chuſe the author and the ſub- 
ject. In choaking ſilence, ſhe reached 
her ** ;baſker, and drew; forth Con- 
greve's 


0 CI 2 we 


whom he IG have read Love for Love. 


| {48-3 
greve's Love'for Love !!-+Byram could 


not hut admire her taſte and the: delicacy of 
her 4deas—he entered on his taſłæ, not a 
little delighted with the opportunity ſhe 


gave: him of puniſhing; her for her ill na- 


212 — ER. 


due emphaſis, ba tone, eyes, he Wem 
to all the ſtrong expreſſions of the author; 


but his revenge was inane. Miſs Ruf- 
ford joined his laugh, and forgot the diſ- 


turbance of her temper in the wit of the 
Bere ane de nne as nature, | 
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pr.” to, — e Dips L 8 deteſ- 
tation of her, by ſhewing, that even com- 
mon decency was as much a ſtranger to 


her vacuum of underſtanding as common 
good nature — he could not, as he ſnut the 
book, and ſhe ogled him, as if expecting 
him now to play the lover whoſe, part he 
had read, forbear ironically compliment- 
ing her on her taſte; and declaring 'ſhe 


was the only lady of his acquaintange to 


She 


(mm) 


She took the firſt part of the declaration 
for an expreſſion of preference, and the laft | 
for a figurative mode of divulging his 
paſſion! and Miſs Rufford would have 
grown too formidable, had not the knives 
and forks ſounded a retreat. Byram 
juſt then recollected that he was not as 
neat as he uſually ſat down to table; but 


| Miſs Rufford urged him to poſtpone | 


dreſſing, as ſhe ſhould, till after dinner 
He had his intended walk to Reading in 
His head, and therefore acquieſced. Pre- 
fently appeared the old gentleman, juſt 
returned from his pious labors, and his 
dame, who now firſt made her entree 
amongſt her family. They fat down to 
table: to Byram's great mortification Joan 
was ftill abſent, and he began to grow 
weary of the civility he thought it prudent 
to adopt. The leg of mutton was about 
to depart, when Mrs. Rufford, as if juſt 
waking, obſerved that Joan would come 
ſoon, and haggled a flice out for her, 
— her arrival: it was chilled on the 
plate 


B: 00 1 


(4 > 
plate when the ill- treated girl came in: 


Vichout the leaſt deficiency. of good breed- 


ing or chearfulnefs, ſne prepared to take 
her ſeat, but remained ſtanding till the 


had heard from Mr. Rufford a very ſci- 


entifie reprehenfon of the caper ſnuce 
ſhe mildly promiſed to amend the error in 


future. A momentary elevation of her 


hands and eyes beſpoke her pious thank 
fulneſs, and in peace and humility ſhe ate 
ber untempting allowance her trembling 
hands all the while proclaiming that it was 
ſome ſervile drudgery which had detained 
harm . . ! Jer: 10 


Inv the ile which | "i hw fully 
occupind the attention of the moſt vigilant 
of the company, Byram repeated his en- 


deavours to engage Joan in converſation; 


could quiet, and he was obliged to give 


up che point. The two younger ladies 


duitted the table very quickly. The elder 


one, ſeeming totally inert, remained, and 
TT their 
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their.gueft moved to begin his walk; but 
this trouble Mr. Rufford had kindly ſaved 
him, by beſpeaking the chaiſe th * Ms 
went to read the. Papers at Rags” 
* Biol 1110 
When Byram went a0 ndtetk, tia was 
2 08 to the room he had evacuated 


the night before, and when he was ready 
to make his appearance, he in his way to 


the parlour was completely mortified by 
ſeeing in one of. the chambers, Joan in her 
morning dreſs: very bufily aſſiſting Miſs 
Rufford. He n)] deſpaired of any op- 
portunity of introducing himſelf to her, 
and was almoft tempted to employ the 
chaiſe beſpoke for:him, for the better pur- 
poſe of viſiting his father :: he was hows | 
ever unwilling; to give up his laſt chance; 


but not a hope remkhinedywhen, iat five 


o'clock, Joan entered en Aguοiille, tô make 
Mr. Rufford's tea, and was detained, i-agtif 


on pu rpoſe 31 by his ſlapping | and : prati ng. 


ail ki us within eben) Kine bf fixy | 


( #4 ) 
part; Jet ſhe ſhewed no impatience. 
Made obpſtinate and imprudent by the 
cruelty he witneſſed, he reſolved in his 
gyn ming: not to go, if he as left be- 
hind; 3 and little farther, was wanting to 
provoke h him to ſpeak too _ 
NAH brvbni bus 121 3 0 28 

A were not 12 1 in 
reality, us they had been in aſpect. In a: 
few minutes, and while Mrs. Rufford and 
her daughter were abſent to give them 
ſelves: the laſt finiſh, Joan returned, and 
by ber improved appearance aſcertained 
his promiſed felieity. He could: not for- 
bear expreſſing his joy and ſurprize. She 
took no notice of the former, But to his 
wonder at her celerity, ſne replied without 
any embarraſſment, that being accuſtomed 
to be, called while ſhe was dreſſing, and- 


ſtudying chiefly in her decorations ceco- 


nomy of time as well as of expence, ſhe 

was ſeldom long at her toilet. I have only 

to comb my, Hr and change a coloured 
Nl f 101 1215 . dreſs: 


L ; db. = © 1 ö 
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dreſs for a white one, and then I am, ſaid 
120 "as NT rg ſituation euer menen 


77 7 


1 2 11971 


Byrani ende mg tho gh | 


he began to feel awed by his ſituation. No 
ſolicitude could be ſo ſucceſsful, madam, 
as your ſtyle of dreſs; and indeed Byram's 
taſte was not inaccurate; for a countenance, 
adorned with ſome of Nature's beſt features, 
and enlightened by all the amiable and in- 
genuous expreſſions that the mind could 


give it, needed no other ornament than 


her profuſion of light brown hair, which 
curling negligently over her forehead, gave 
a ſhade to her eyes, and hung in a thou- 
ſand: ringlets on her ſhoulders, confined 
only by a ſimple ornament to keep its ex- 


uberance within more convenient bounds. 


Joan could not follow the faſnion of the 
world with that accuracy which depends 
on money Miſs Rufford had diſguſted 
her with taudry attempts ſhe therefore 
borrowed her ideas from grace; and cor- 
recting them by 1 own good ſenſe, 


thou gn | 
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E though ſhe was never violently faſhionable, 


ſhe always pleaſed, and maintained a ſu- 
periority of appearance that procured her 
the admiration and. diſtinction. of all the 


men, and the conſequent hatred of her 


own ſex. 


Provoked with himſelf for loſing, through 
timidity, the beſt opportunity he could 
have hoped for of beſpeaking her atten- 
tion, Byram made an effort to be eloquent; 
but his purpoſe was not very clear, though 
it might be gueſſed at by his aukwardneſa, 
when the ladies ruſtled into the room—he 
curſed their intruſion, not willing to blame 
his own ochy z and "wr Prepared to 


_ 
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„Lb good humour was not at all 
ved, by his finding it, as he. might 
have expecked, a- ſettled matter that he 
ſhould eſcort Miſs Rufford. A little cooled 
in his judgment by difappointment, he 
foreſaw chat ſhe would &blige him to dance 
with her; and as the Cüffom of changing 
partners Was not then'®prevatetir; he ſaw 
neither hope nor reſource. Emergency 

gave him the promptitude opportunity 

could not afford him; and as he offered 
his aſſiſtance to Mrs. Rufford and Joan in 
getting into their chaiſe, he whiſpered a 
very earneſt petition, that ſhe would reſerve 
herſelf to dance with him ;—ſhe made no 
reply ; but in ſomewhat better hopes from 


having made the attempt, he joined Miſs 
Rufford, 
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Rufford 10 int very decently, did the Xn 
n the winds es 28818 
The Aiſtance was about four miles ade 
the forty minutes it took up, were dili- 
gently; employed: by Miſs Rufford 'to ſe- 
cure her ſubjugation of her companion, be- 
fore his allegiance ſhould: be put to any 
teſt. She firſt affected the ſentimental, 
and began admiring the ſtillneſs of the 
evening then a philoſophy of mind, that 
made her look down with contempt 
on the frivolous amuſement of which 
ſne was going to partake; but Lambert 
perverſely replying to her nonſenſe, that 
he thought a November evening in the 
country dreary, and that he loved dancing, 
her opinions veered about; and ſnie tatked 
of the charms of Lunnun, and the feliciries' 
of chearful amuſements, giving him How 
and then a hint that—ſtrange'to tell! ſhe 
was, on this occaſion, unprovided with a 
partner, and adding, with malice not to 
be diflembled; alen be ſaty him n to 
wol. I. 55 the 


TE 2 
che ſuggeſtion, that ſhe admired Joan's 
courage in going to balls, when ſhe had 
never been at N ſchool, nor learnt 
to dance. & 


N Aude Madam, replied Lambert, 
determined at all riſques to torment her, 
ic yho is this ſame Joan that ſeems to have 
ſo much myſtery attached to her fituation ? 
your family really make me curious to 
have nb Geo gt what ee 


cx Why, Aon Sir, ” anſwered Mik 
Rufford, in a deep key of ſmoihered paſ- 
ſion — What ĩs it you want to know about 
Joan od / "+2 


e ain ry io a WY & 
bis fears her paſſion mounted, andigot the 
aſcendancy. of all her art.“ You ſeem, 
Sir,” 'faid ſhe, in all. the agitation of rage, 
<< ta be much zeadier to take notice of the 


houſe, dependents, than of the genteel 
port of che family—What, I wppaſe. you 


. 
* #7 
n © 5 


A 

are one of the troop that come dow mts 
the country, to get into genteel families, 
and ſeduce the maid fervants, and then 
leave them and their brats a burden'on the 
pariſh ; but, Sir, my papa is a u/-pece, 
and a magiſtrate; and he never ſuffers ſuch 
things. I think it would be much unbe- 
cominger in you not to demean yourſelf ſo 
low as to pay all your reſpects to people 
that has not, as you may ſay, almoſt ano- 
ther gown to their backs, and is dependent 
on er families.“ 


* My dear Madam, ' replied Lambert, 
with all the gentle hypocriſy of irony, 
« you entirely miſtake me— I affure you, 
Iam not one of the genteel-famihes'-maid= 
ſervants*-ſeducing troop ; nor would I do 
ſo ungenteel a thing as to leave any of my 
brats a burden on the pariſfi.— I never un- 
become myſelf ſo far as to demean myſelf to 
low people; but you know, my dear Ma- 
dam, if thoſe whom we dare not look up 
wy yet cannot forbear thinking towards, 

C2 = 


— 
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will not condeſcend to give us any encou- 
ragement, a poor young fellow's ſpirit is 
broken; and he can: e hang himſelf, or 
do Worts 55 


8 Bae: an oration from an orator 5 


charming, entirely overſet ſweet Sarah's 


dainty. underſtanding :—ſhe, had been on 


the brinkof crying with paſſion ; ;and though 


ſhe could repreſs her tears, ſhe could not 
forbear ſome ſobs, while ſhe anſwered, 
« TI am ſure, Mr. Byram, I never dreamt 
of being haughty—I thought you might 
be like Mr. Sanderſon, who came /down 
laſt ſummer, and while I was waiting for 
him to do the genteel thing, and make me 
a handſome offer * ſettlemente, &c. &c. 


and ſo fort f 


From the preſent ſtate of the lady's ſpi- 
rits, Lambert now hoped ſomething more 
than commonly fooliſh was coming—her 
ſobs increaſing, he ſoothed her into utter- 
ance by a few ſugared words; and rubbing 

355 | her 


. 
her eyes with the back of her broad aa; 


entirely forgetful of her clean white gloves, 


ſhe proceeded “ Why, Sir, 1 muſt tell 


you how it was, for you know when people | 


thinks of coming together, there don't 


ought, as I ſay, to be any reſerves. Mr. 


Sanderſon was a very genteel young man, 


and came down among us laſt ſummer—he 


was a very genteel young man indeed, and 
travelled the country, you ſee like a rider, as 


they call it, but in a very genteel way; 


for he never carried any thing but his' own 
little portmanteau, which I really don't 
think as it took more room than a lump 
of butter—I never ſee ſuch a little totty 
thing as Mr. Sanderſon's portmanteau'!— 
O how I uſed to admire that there dear 
n W FP, 


(22001 Well, my 5 Madam,“ -inverpage 
Byram, leaving the dear little portman- 
teau to take care of itſelf, * let us ee, 
ifH you! Parse n with its owner.“ 15 


. 5 « Lord 
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Lord a mercy !”. cried Miſs, © I had 
no thoughts ever of proceeding againſt Mr. 
Sanderſon ; but however, if you adviſe it, 
J will tell you the whole ſtory to an end 
Ah! Vrecollect as you are in the law, and 
the Temple; ſo I ſuppoſe 3 you know what 
; lame 


| The 8 and the law were al- 

moſt too much; and Lambert, beſtowing 
a Curſe on her. wits, begged her to go a 
with her narrative, for had he ſaid continue 
it, he feared the phraſe. might have proved 


too embarraſſing 1 in its nan 


„% Well, Sir, reſunied Miſs Rufford, 
Mr. Sanderſon was the only ſon and heir 
of a gentleman of my papa's acquaintance 
Il believe they had a ſeat in one of the 
foreign counties don't recollect which; 
but I think it was Sow—ſow—-ſoutb—South- 
wark—yes, Tam ſure of it now—you know 
one can't always recollect one's Jography—it 


was 5 the county of — friends 
were 
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were Very rich—his father, he told me 


himſelf, had twice given his vote for a 
member of parliament, who came, Laſſure 
you, with all the congees and bows, to aſk 
it, as if old Mr. Sanderſon had been a 


prince; and though the parhament-man 


was in his carriage when he met old Mr. 
Sanderſon, juſt upon a very high hill in the 


county of Southwark, that they call St. 


Margaret's hill -I believe it is a hill that you 
ſee the ſea from it is a beautiful place by 
all account, yet do you know he would not 
ſpeak to old Mr. Sanderſon from his coach, 
but got out, and ſtood all in the dirty 
ſtreet, in the middle of the carts and 


coaches, to pay his devors to old Mr. 


Sanderſon. FP} 


„ Well, but my dear Madam,” faid 
Byram, let me underſtand the ftory 
clearly I thought you faid Mr. Sander- 
fon had come down in a way that made me 
ſuppoſe him a rider from ſome of the 
vholeſale dealers in London. | 
„„ _« don't 


( #» » 


% I. don't know what you call a whole/ale 
.dealer replied Miſs; „i Rknow tnt Mr. 
Sandebſet!.> 01 craig 4% ½%m⁰ο 
128 63 wo ad bur wy en 3013 ir gw Hex 
Pardon me, Madam interrupted: By- 
ram, for preſuming to inform you; but 
a wholefale: dealer 1 is / a man who traffics in 
commodities, in very large quantities; 
others who ſell in ſmall quantities, for the 
immmediate uſe of the ears ol 
retail Wa e e e got e e 


N Then 1: am 1 ad Miſe Sally, 
perfectly ſatisfied with NE companion's en- 
deavour to make her feel ridiculous, Mr. 
Sanderſon was not with any of your whole- 
fale dealers; for he was a very genteel 
young man, and I dare ſay none of his 
Friends would have ſuffered. him to have 
ſtirred a finger with a large parcel ;. no, I 
am ſure his muſt have been a very genteel 
buſineſs, But, as I was ſaying, down. he 
came, and my papa met with him, as he 
8 do with you, and aſked. him to the 

houſe, 


57 ) 


houſe, and ſo 1 ſaw that very evening, 


what was his deſign, as you ſee I might do 


your's;; and he ſtaid five or ſix days; and I 
am ſure I did every thing that was genteel 


and agreeable ; for I ſaw what was at his 
tongue's end; ſo we walked out in an 
evening into the wood; and it uſed to be 
pleaſant to hear the dear little inno- 


cent birds ſing, and ſee er . 
_abbutF: enn Ane, | 


«© Well, Madam,” interrupted Lam- 
bert; * and did not this 1nviting ſituation, 


and your uncommon eg produce a 
declaration on his n dy 2c 28 81 


— 


66, No, Sir,” due 3 in a W 


mortification, when I was expecting ito 
hear him ſay what 1 am ſure: he meant; but 
only an artful hufly came in the way; 4hd - 
you ſee, he had got hold of my hand and, 


you ſee, I did not think it was the thing 
to draw it away, as we were, you ſee, as 


5 may ſay, on a ſociable footing, one of 


$78 our 


1 ( $8 ) 
our wenches came to call us in to ſupper ; 
ſhe was the forwardeſt, impudenteſt crea- 
ture I ever ſet eyes on—a great broad 
face and cherry cheeks, and ſo clumſy— 
but, however, ſhe i s ruined to all intents 

and n ; I took. care of that.” 


706 Proceed 8 your ws. Madam, af 
| you pleaſe,” ſaid Byram, who now hoped 
for ſomething worth attending to: I 
long for the cataſtrophe.” 


«© Why, Sir, would you believe it,” re- 
ſumed the narrating fair one, Why, | 
you ſee, as that good-for-nothing toad, Bet, 
interrupted Mr. Sanderſon ſo ill-manner- 
edly juſt when he had, I dare ſay, got up 
His mind to ſpeak, I thought it would not 
be amiſs to give him another opportunity, 
if he had any thing to ſay ; for you know, 
I dare ſay, that baſhful people, /pecially 
young men, wants ſometimes a great deal 
of encouragement; ſo as I was coming 
donn ſtairs next ** bad got up 


_ early 
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early to make myſelf a little decent ; I juſt 
taps a little gentle tap at Mr. Sanderſon's 
door, as I might do at your's, not meaning 
any offence : preſently I heard Bet's voice— 
I am ſure it was Bet's voice, call out, O gi- 
mini! there's my miſtrefs ! With that I burſt 
open the door—Gracious me, what's that 
jolt ? Lord, it has quite jumbled my cap— 
Dear me? I dare ſay I ſhall be quite a figure 
—OT believe we are at Mrs. Halnaby's,- 
Well, Sir, Mr. Sanderſon went away di- 
realy; and Bet was turned out, as the 
minx deſerved, without a character.“ 


A few words which followed this com- 
pendium of the cataſtrophe did not reach 
Byram's ear; for, jumping out of the. ve- 
hicle, he went to aſſiſt Joan and her gou- 
vernante in alighting. Miſs Rufford re- 
maining in the attitude of a cat on the 
brink of a pond, deſirous to deſcend, but 


fearful of misfortune. In the mean time, 


Lambert had repeated his requeſt to Joan, 


* he might be allowed to dance with 


* e her: 
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her; and not able to obtain any anſwer, he 
ſaw her ſafe on the ground, and returned 
to Miſs Rufford, who would willingly 
have detained his arm till ſhe; had entered 
the ball room; but not chuſing to aſſume 
the character of her devoted knight, he 
kept behind; and the proceſſion entered in 
order; but it was to his great aſtoniſh ment 
that he perceived Miſs Rufford now gave 
way to Joan, and gg en anti _ 
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 A'ctnrttL' looking groupe of dancers 
and ſpectators were aſſembled at Mrs. 
Halnaby's. The lady of the houſe ap- 


peared about the middle age of life; was 


handſome in her perſon, and elegant in 
her manners. She noticed politely buſt- 


ling Mrs. Rufford, in her beſt crimſon da- 


maſk gon and laced apron, and her ſmart 
daughter, who chilled in lilac luſtring 


trimmed with pale blue; but the welcome 


ſhe gave Joan was different; [ſhe claſped 


her in her arms, and in a voice of the ten- 


dereſt affection ſhe cried out, * God'bleſs 


you, my love,*I am rejoiced to ſee you; I 


was fearful you could not be here, for I heard 
you had a cold. Look! Mrs. Henſedge,” 


| ſaid; ſhe to a crooked. little ' woman who 


was ſtanding near her, ook how Jike'her 
AWSNnR | dear | 


3 

dear mother ſhe grows—you knew her 
mother. - Reſemble her, my love, in all 
but her misfortunes, and I ſhall love you 
for your own ſake and for her's.” Joan 
curtſied, and, with gliſtening eyes, not un- 
obſerved by Lambert, who waited- for an 

introduction, ſhe kifſed the hand Mrs. 
Halaaby held her's with: Several young 
people now came forward with familiar 
falutations and evident joy to meet Joan, 
who not forgetting in her flattering recep- 
tion the right of a ſtranger, ſaid in a low 
voice to Mrs. Halnaby, © I fancy my ladies 
forget to introduce their viſitor to you; it 
is Mr. Byram, Sir Clifford Byram's ſon: 
he is going down to his father at Bath. 
Mr. Rufford met him yeſterday at Read- 
ing, and he has been at our houſe 805 
_— hs {LH 59745 Sts T3976 try" * 
? I 1. þ 

Mrs: Halnaby's __ W relieved 
Lambert from an aukward ſituation: ſhe 
came forward to him, and recognized him 


as the fon of a family ſhe had formerly 
22 9:4 | known 


Tr 
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known in a diftant part of the kingdom. 
The encouragement of her countenance 


and deportment, excited a hope in him 


that he might, in the courſe of the even- 
ing, get ſome information from her about 
Joan, whole name he had not yet heard; 
but his curĩoſity was ſooner gratified than 
he expected; for a trio of ladies coming in, 
Mrs. Halnaby, who retained her near her, 


introduced her to them by the aſtoniſhing 
ſtile and title of tbe bomurable Miis Dove- 


wvidge, making her ſtill better known, by 
adding my Feanra of whom nnn 
often * me _ | N 


andes och not P's whither this 
alteration in the ſphere Joan ſeemed to 
move in, affected moſt his hopes or his 
fears. Joined to the reſerve of her beha- 
viour, he dreaded whatever: might give 
ſee that any ſuperiority muſt render her 
more acceptable to his family; but in the 
2 of judgment guided by paſſian; 


no 


To 


no one circumſtance: occupied him ſo 


fully, as the conduct of the Ruffords in 
that one particular of vulgariſing Miſs 
Doveridge's Chriſtian name, into that of 
Joan Joanna was pretty and uncommon; 
but Joan 0 Joan was deteſtable. That 
ſuch ignorant narrow- minded ſouls as the 
Ruffords ſhould have the dominion over a 
being ſo nearly of the angelic kind, had rea- 
| ſonably enraged him > but that they ſhould 
degrade her name to that of Joan was too 
much for human patience to bear. Why 
the human mind loves trifles is an inexpli- 
cable enigma; but it ſeems to delight in 
reſting on them ever to the aggravation of 
acute ſuffering, or we ſnould not ſee, as we 
do every day, nymphs who have experi- 


enced the perfidy of their lovers, moſt 


wounded at their flighting them in public. 
Miſſes on the verge of marriage, when diſ- 
appointed by their on coquetry, moſt 
hurt by the neceſſity of returning to all 
the gewgaws of courtſhip; wiyes, whoſe 


huſbands have plagued them into miſery 
Ott 5 by 
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by attempts to get rich, moſt grieved be- 
cauſe; little Miſs muſt leave off her 
dancing or ſicæ ꝓebple- moſt uneaſy be- 
cnuſe they om na Ha ve their chamber Uſi- 
er eee brit; wil vir 
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1. FEY 40 Hor Eu? 1 x 
5 nA denn furt * Aa miſchllumebes as 
tima deſcent from the ark, were now affetn- 
bled ; ther ball: fo was opened, and two 
fiddles, with a tabor and pipe, ſet the 
heads of the old ladies, and the heels of 
the young ones in motion. Lambert 
opened: a Way for hĩimſelf into a groupe 


| that ſurrounded Miſs e ere, Af. wy | 
| Again aſked. the ſa vour of her hand. 


. „ i emen t 

Mrs. Halnaby at tha. moment coming 
a up and hearing his requeſt, ſaid, Nay. 
my Joanna, do not engage yoruſelfi: 
Charles will, I hope, be here preſently, 
and you know he will expect you ro dance 


with him.“ I ſhould be ſorry to di- 
oblige : you or Mr. Halnaby, replied Jo- 
ane, turning For Lambert; and whiſ- 
$1134 | | pering 
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pering her friend; but really he has il 


treated me lately with ſuch coolneſs; that 
I chink he will feel abliged to me for dif- | 
Poſing of myſell. Do as you pleaſe, | 
my love,” anſwered Mrs. Halnaby, in 
this inſtance, but ſuſpend your opinion of | 
his conduct in all others. I can fay no- 
thing for: him, but that I wiſh he was 
wiſer,—Pance with Mir e 5 1 f 
rt N Bein 10081 fi: | 


| The FYRO ob whe! time mi minuets a 
prelude to the more lively meaſures. Lam- 
bert felt elated and diſpoſed to exert him- | 
ſelf when he found it was his jot to fet 
the example with Joanna. She acquitted 
herfelf in a manner that increaſed at once 
his admiration of her, and his contempt | 
for Miſs Rufford's malevolent detraction; 
but his ideas were foon difturbed by 
Joanna's whiſpering to him as he quitted 

her hands, a requeſt that he would take 
Miſs Rufford out. Happy to ſhew his 
devotion in any way, however humili- 
9 ating, 
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ating, he approached the ſpinſter, whoſe 


air, which had been before vulgar and 
ridiculous, increaſed to complete folly as 
he approached her. When handed in all 
the formality of minuet-dancing to the 
ſtarting place, her head nodded, her eyes 
reeled to catch obſervation, her crippled 
elbows bent to the muſic, and propped on 
heels that erected her on tip- toe, ſhe ſidled 
and ſhuffted through the figure, with the 
cafe of 2 fettered aſs, and the accuracy of 
an extempore genius. It was ſo difficult 
to conform to her movements, and ſo im- 


pong 12 gueſs where ſhe was to be 


found, that her partner thought only of a 


decent retreat; but Miſs was determined 
to make the moſt of an opportunity that 
perhaps was rare, and ſhe croſſed and 
crofſed till Byram, out of all patience, led 


the way to a conclufion, and abruptly 


quitting her, retired te a ſeat amidſt the 
confounding titter of all the girls. 


As 
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As ſoon as he had a little recovered the | 
ſenſe of his mortification, he made up to 
Mrs. Halnaby to apologiſe ; but the cla- | 
mour for country dances had begun, and 
all was forgotten in the proſpect before 
him. What then were his feelings when 
going acroſs the room to ſeek Joanna, he 
met her coming to take her place at the 
top of the ſet, led by a very genteel young 
man whom he had not before ſeen? At 
the ſame time, Miſs Rufford was friſking 
as if with the ſame intention, but unpro- 
vided with a partner. Provoked and puz- 
zled, Lambert was going to ſeek an ex- 
planation by taking Miſs Doveridge's va- 

cant hand, but ſhe withdrew it with a 
ſmile, ſaying, J underſtand you are en- 
gaged to Miſs Rufford, ſol have diſpoſed 
of myſelf.” Lambert looked down to- 
wards the fiend that haunted his ſteps, who 
had now paſſed them, and he perceived 
her tucked up in jigging guiſe, ſtanding 
in the rank, and marking the time of the 
nr dance tune moſt forcibly, if not 

- very 
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very correctly, with her head, her hands, 
and her feet. He ſaw now that ſhe con- 
ſidered him as her nght, and had given 
out that he was engaged to her; but the 
young ladies of the party had quitted the 
line to form themſelves again into tittering 
groups, and expectation ſeemed ſo to hang 
on what he ſhould do, that he could not 
ſtand it long: in thorough ill humour he 
retreated, half reſolved to quit the com- 
pany and the country, and inſtantly to 
purſue his journey to Bath; but this 
would have been to abandon entirely all 
his n and he. heßtated. F 


10 05 mean time the dancing began, 
and poor Miſs Rufford having been danced 
by, and often requeſted to move, not be- 


ing able to catch the eye of Byram, quit= 


ted the field of action with diſdain, and 
followed him into the adjoining room, 
calling out, So, Sir, you won't dance! 


| Well, upon my word, 1 think“ ff Ex- 


cuſe me, 0 Lambert, de- 


ſirous 


| 
| 
| 


_ Grous at any rate to ſtop her tongue, 


(GP) 


am not in a humour to be talked to.”— 
« Well but, Sir, I thought you and 1 
wete to have gone down the dance toge- 


ther! told you I was not engaged; and 


here have I kept myſelf. “4 Pray, Ma- 


look at a picture, excuſe me ] very | 
ſeldom dance am not fond of it. 


« Perhaps,” ſaid Miſs, * you like a lit- 
tle chit-chat better—let me ſhut the door, 
for them there fiddles make ſuch a noiſe.” 


Byram would take no notice-of ſuch im- 
pertinence, but continued looking at the 
pictures; and his tormentor, who ſeemed 


diſpoſed to woo him in any way, rather 


than to loſe him, began to give him what 


information her knowledge of the pictures 
_ furniſhed her with. —* That landſcape,” | 


ſaid ſhe, is a—a—a' Hebe yes, they 
call it a Hebe - but I don't know Why — it 
was done by a former old ancbeſter of Mrs. 
Halnaby's—a lady who painted very fine 

8 — ſhe 
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—ſhe was learnt to paint either by Achilles: 
or Sir Joſhua Reynolds, I dent know 
which—that there is a Poll Varniſh.—I 
believe it is called ſo from the name of 
the gentlewoman that painted it and that 
other is the ſtory. of à poor gentleman, a 

Mr. Acton, I think, that was killed by his 
own hounds.— They ſay Diana ſomebody, 
I never heard her name, ſet them on to 
do it, which I think was "rp ſhameful.” 


Even Lambert's ill humour * not 
ſtand ſuch a:counterpoiſon as it met with 
in Miſs Rufford's Ciceronian abilities—his 
anger changed to contempt and merri- 
ment; and he was going to ſhew her how 
ſincerely he deſpiſed her, when Mrs. Hal- 
naby entering the room in haſte, cried out, 
680 vo two. neither chufe to dance, 
nor to be ſpectators of the dancing —1 
muſt. not allow this. Mr. Byram, you 
would oblige me much, if you would go 
down a couple of dances with a lady that 
cannot: get a partner. Glad at any rate 
Rb to 
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to convince Miſs Rufford that her power 
was not abſolute, and ſuppoſi ng nothing 
could be worſe than herſelf, he ſet down 
the candle and left the neglected fair one 
in dudgeon. In the door-way Mrs. Hal- 
naby ſtopped, and ſaid, Tbeg your par- 
don, —it is no agrecable partner J have 
found for you; but it is a lady Tam obliged 
to, and fear to affront.“ I ſhall be hap- 


py to obey you, Madam,” replied Byram, 


if you will reward me by a quarter of an 
hour's converſation before 1 quit your 


houſe.” ] fear it will hardly be in my 


power, Mrs. Halnaby replied, * «this 


evening; but I will remember your re- 


n queſt, and make an opportunity * 1 
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| He was ;ndeolbucee to this a. Beep ytartifer 
and his eyes coflviheed him, that if there 
was nothing in the creation more weari- 
ſome than Miſs Rufford, OW might be 
ſomething more thideous; for this new 
object of „ & nearer re 
01 ſemblance 
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reſemblance to the Chimera than to any 
thing human.—It was Mrs. Henſedge, 
over whom his pre- occupied eye had but 
lightly glanced, as Mrs. Halnaby ſpoke 


to her in introducing Joarina—ſhe was 


about forty years of age, but might, had 
ſhe kept her own counſel, have paſſed for 
ſeventy—her figure was contracted into 
innumerable writhings of deformity—her 
large lifeleſs eyes warred with each other 
and with every object that oppoſed itſelf to 
them, while all the diſproportion poſſible, 
raged in the lower features of her face.— 
A perſon ſo unfortunate, might have ex- 
cited pity, which a well tempered mind 
might have converted into reſpect ; but 
Mrs. Henſedge could not be contented with 
what ſhe might have gained—ſhe dreſſed 


prepoſterouſly, and, as often as it was in her 


power, exhibited in public the airs and 


graces ſhe traveſtied from the young and 


the beautiful. Her favourable opinion of 
herſelf had been recently confirmed by the 
influence of her money on the flender 
VOL, 1. D hopes 
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hopes of Mr. Henſedge, who in the want | 
of caſh and the proſpect of affluence, was | 
blind to the alloy of the golden ſhower, | 
and had compleated her triumph by mar- 


rying her. 


nn from the chill he had felt 
on firſt approaching her, Lambert took 
his place with his jocund partner at the 
bottom of the dance, and had leiſure for 
ſome minutes to indulge his ſpleen, in 


beſtowing a few hearty good wiſhes on the 


ball and its attendants, and on his own | 
folly in delaying his journey. But his fair | 


partner did not long ſuffer him to indulge 


in gloomy reverie—her tongue was of the | 


alarum claſs; and he heard from her 
abundance of obſervations on others, not 


deficient in ſhrewdneſs or ill- nature, but 
all reverting in their tendency to her own 
praiſe. - Diſguſted as Byram was, he how- 
ever could not but ſmile, when as a pre- 


lude to their ſetting off for an exhibition 


he felt heartily aſhamed of, Mrs. Hen- 
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nt ſedge, in a tone of tender apprehenſion, 
as beſought him to he careful in going down 
the dance, that he took no liberty that 
could offend. Mr. Henſedge, whom ſhe 
pointed out to him, and deſcribed as be- | 
ing moſt terribly jealous of her, He could 
ſcarce forbear replying, by repeating, ** Of 
you, Madam?“ She added a few delicate 
hints that her health, and conſequently the 
family lineage might ſuffer, ſhould her caro 
ſpoſo's natural jealouſy be rouſed to vio- 
lence—ſhe charitably ſeemed to infer that 
inan object, ſuch as herſelf, excuſed this 


ir | weakneſs of his mind, and then ſeizing 
ze Byram' s hands, and arching her eye-brows 
ne to the utmoſt limits of her forehead, ſhe 
er floundered through the couples. Byram 
ot heard Mr. Henſedge's name and his jea- 
ut louſy mentioned to every man ſhe led out or 
'n turned hands with ; and the laugh went re- 
1. gularly down with the figure ; but near the 
e- bottom*Mrs. Henſedge's conceit was af- 
n fronted by the inattention of one lady to 
. her manceuvres; ſhe loudly reproved—the 
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lady did not chuſe to apologize—a few 
taunts enſued—the goddeſs perhaps ſaw 
ſhe was laughed at; and violently diſ- 
pleaſed, ſhe releaſed Byram, by Mr to 
dance wy longer. 


His amuſement was now to watch Miſs 
Doveridge—he ſaw her, with infinite 
grace and ſprightlineſs performing her 
part—he ſaw her received by all with aſ- 
ſiduous ſmiles, and all ſeemed ſenſible of 
the animation of her preſence, except 

harles Halnaby whom ſhe danced' with. 
This obſervation and what he had heard be- 
tween Mrs. Halnaby and Joanna, abated 
the fears he muſt otherwiſe have indulged ; 
but he now began to queſtion his own abi- 
lity to make uſe of any opportunity for 
private converſation with Mrs. Halnaby, 
ſhould ſhe remember his requeſt and ew 
a diſpoſition to . it. TA 
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Bor Fortune threw in Byram's way a 


| temptation too ſudden and too ſtrong to 


be reſiſted: Mrs, Halnaby came up to 
him when the company were engaged in 
the next dance, and ſaid in a manner ſuf- 
ficiently encouraging, that ſhe was now at 
leiſure for a few minutes to attend to him 
if he would follow her into the adjoining 
drawing- room; here Miſs Rufford had 
remained, forgotten by all; but ſhe had | 
had the good fortune to faſcinate by her 
charms and her eloquence, a little curate, 
a ſtranger in the country; and with him 


ſhe was practiſing all her ogling and wrig- 


gling. To get rid of the impediment this 


harmonious couple muſt have proved, 


Mrs. Halnaby urged them to join the 


dante; the raven- beau ſeemed too obſe- 


Dy. ſequious 


„ 
ſequious te articulate a negative on any 
occaſion, and not a little proud of the diſ- 
tinction he had met with from Miſs Ruf. 
ford, whom he fancied wealthy; he ſtrut- 
ted before her, and put her into thorough 
good humour by remaining her * 
n the n. 0 


With this 8 TIO « Well, 
Sir, what is your pleaſure ?? Mrs Halna- 
by rouſed Lambert from his embarraſl- 
ment—he. could make neither preface nor 
apology, and therefore followed the far 


better method of ſimply telling her that he 


had by accident become a gueſt in Mr. 
Rufford's family that he had found in it 
an ornament, whoſe worth ſeemed un- 
known to them, and who was treated by 
them in a way that at once excited his pity 
and his curioſity that from the reception 
he ſaw given to Miſs Doveridge by Mrs. 
Halnaby, he fear ed he. muſt, through 1g- 
norance, have incurred her diſpleaſure in 


the few hours they had inhabited the ſame 
| houſe. 


(> 
houſe, where he found it impoſſible to pay 
her common civility—he- therefore only 


requeſted Mrs. Halnaby to unveil ſo 


much of the myſtery of Miſs Doveridge's 
ſituation, as might enable him to treat 
her with proper reſpect. 


« And is this indeed your only motive?” 


replied Mrs. Halnaby, with an enquiring 


eye I confeſs,” replied Lambert, the 
contraſt Miſs Doveridge is to the other 
members of Mr. Rufford's family, ſets 
her attractions in a very forcible point of 
view.“ Well, my dear Sir,“ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Halnaby, I will do as you 
defire—I will gratify your curiofity, which 
is all I can indulge; for, to tell you the 
truth, I ſhall be mortified to the utmoſt 
degree, if Joanna is not, in a couple of 
years, the wife of my ſon—I fancy I need 
not ſay much to you of her merit ; but as 
I.tell you fairly what her proſpect is, and 
have myſelf not a world of pity for young 
men's ſudden love, I ſhall not think myſelf 

| D 4 obliged 
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obliged to keep you in ignorance of any 
other particulars— There is no myſtery at- 
tached to Miſs Doveridge's ſituation, but 
that, I believe, which ariſes from the foi- 
bles'of thoſe ſhe is forced to obey—her 
ſituation is humiliating, but it is at preſent 
irremediable, and muſt end with her mi- 
notity. She is the orphan of Lord Do- 
veridge, the repreſentative of an ancient, 
but obſcure and needy family. Her father 
was a man of uncommon merit, though 
but weak underſtanding—he fell deſpe- 
rately in love with the deareſt friend of my 
childhood: he married her, incenſed her 
friends, and forfeited all claim to their 
wealth or kindneſs, by diſappointing their 
more reaſonable views for her. — They 
lived on a very narrow income, which 
want of œconomy daily diminiſhed, and 
in a few years they both died, worn out, at 
an early age, with the cares of the world. 
— They left only this child, then about fix 
years of age; and as the ſmall eſtate be- 

longing t to the family deſcended in the male 
293 line, 
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line and there were claims more than equal 
on every ſpecies of perſonal property that 


4 had outlived the wreck of their fortune, 
| this poor girl would have been wholly un. 


provided for, had not her grandfather, by 
her mother's ſide, been prevailed on by the 
entreaties of a friend to extend his bounty 
towards her: he left her, at his death, one 
thouſand pounds, which produce her forty 
pounds 2 an income nen adequate 
to her wants. | 


ff Her father had, early in life, been ac- 
quaimell with Mr. Rufford, and to his 
care and ſole government he bequeathed 
her. She never complains; but I have 


| reaſon to believe her life, in ſuch a family, 


muſt be, as you ſeem to hint, extremely 
uncomfortable I have ſometimes attempt- 
ed to interfere, bat to no purpoſe. Mr. 


Rufford is abſolute; and meaſuring her 


right to indulgence by her pecuniary ex- 
pectations, he has brought her up in a way 
2 1 have rendered her a Gilgrace to 

j; D 5 8 her 
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her family; but Joanna can never be other- 
wiſe than elegant; and I therefore now | 
ſuffer the Ruffords to go on as they pleaſe. 
I live in this neighbourhood ſolely for the 
dear girl's ſake : I have given her what 


little aſſiſtance I am capable of in her edu- | 


cation, and have directed her purſuits; but, 
as I have told you, I defign her for my | 
ſon; and as, ſhould I be gratified, the | 
will in about two years be releaſed, I am 
not uneaſy at any deficiency of accompliſh- } 
ments, which I hope then I may be able 


to make good; and perhaps it is, on the 


whole, better, by ſuffering her to ſee what 
life is without its gilding, to give her a due 


ſenſe of any bleſſing ſhe 0p meet with 
— ; | 0 


: Mrs. Haloaby leſt Byram to his rumina- 


tions, as ſoon as ſhe had given him theſe 
brief memoirs, which ſerved only the more 


to incenſe him againſt the Rufford family. 
—As if he expected to perceive ſome alte- 
ration in Joanna 8 a now that he was 


— 


acquainted 
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acquainted with her origin, he ſtrolled 
again into the dancing-room, and there, to 
his infinite joy, he ſaw her, not engaged in 
the dance, but talking to a ſmall party 
he inſtantly flew to the ſpot, and, without 
looking at thoſe near her, aſked her, if ſhe 


was then diſengaged. —** Nay,” ſaid a 


young man near her, « pray let it not be 


ſuppoſed we have been deficient in our chi- 


valry, fince Miſs Doveridge's knight de- 
ſerted her ſervice—we have all offered our- 
ſelves; but it ſeems ſhe has half engaged 
herſelf to another knight, who does not 


chuſe to make his appearance: we there- 
fore wait only the time allowed him to re- 


turn, which is till the concluſion of this 
dance, and then we fight for the lady: — 

« Oh,” ſaid Joanna, if you are ſo-vio- 
lent, I ſhall be frightened, and betake my- 
ſelf to a more peaceful ſituation. Mr. 
Byram,” continued ſhe, addreſſing herſelf 
with great frankneſs to him,. 1 beheve 
I have been e rude; but I. was led into 
| 6 A 1a 
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an error—till you releaſe me, 1 think my- 
elf W to ods for the next dance.” 


anden Garcely mee his own good 
fortune, felt grateful for her politeneſs; 

and while they waited to take their places, 
he had the firſt e of ee 

with her, 1 800 


: | Diſtreſſed as he was for time to intro- 
duce himſelf to her regard, and ſurrounded 
on all fides as he ſaw her with obſtacles to 
his wiſhes, reſulting equally from the ill 

qualities of the Ruffords, and the friendſhip 
of Mrs. Halnaby, he was again driven to 
be explicit; and at the firſt favourable mo- 
ment he ſimply repreſented to her how 
deep an impreſſion the uncommon merit 
of her character, and her unaffected love- 
lineſs, had made on his mind and its af. 
fections; but Joanna's reception of his 
overtures gave no encouragement to clan- 
deſtine love: ſhe fermed perfectly aware, 
that there is a language every man, who 
wiſhes 


72 
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wiſhes for a good opinion of himſelf, talks 
to every pretty woman: ſhe diſclaimed all 
compliments, as founded in ignorance of 
her character; and ſhe appeared to have 
been put on her guard, by experience 
againſt deluſive profeſſions. When Byram 
would have juſtified his attempting thus 
privately to gain her favour, by adverting 
to the conduct he had witneſſed in the 
Rufford family, ſhe ſtopt him by de- 
claring her obligations to them to be thoſe 


of gratitude and juſtice— I was an or- 


phan,“ ſaid ſhe, and expoſed to almoſt 
all the dangers of life, hen Mr. Rufford 
received me into his houſe I have ſeen 
many, in a ſituation ſuperior to mine, 
ruined for want of the protection I have 
experienced if I have not been happy, I 

have opp and n let me be 
e In 29 Jy 007.3193 


So « 
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chele words there was a ſentiment in her 


3 2 book of acknowledgment 
43 addreſſed 
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addreſſed to heaven, which gave Lambert | 
a a ſuſpicion that misfortune had been the | 
' ſchool in which this amiable girl had thus | 
early refined her prudence. - He dared not 
hint what he feared muſt wound her ; but | 
with all the little energy he could expreſs, | 
unnoticed by others, and which forced 
concealment rendered ſtill ſtronger, he | 
urged his novel paſſion—it was, however, 
to no purpoſe: Joanna coloured and joined 
Miſs Rufford, who was now too much 
elated: by the doux yeux, and the conſoling 
doctrines of the little peering curate, to 
beſtow a word upon ane, who had broken 
from her net, and nen ber - | 
— ig ann Þ 


deen bad andy to wiſh fo their revo- 

1 855 of ſituation the ſupper might pro- 
cure for him; but his ill fortune purſued 
him through the evening; for Mrs. Ruf- 
ford, who had experienced nearly an equal 
portion of vexations at the quadrille table, 
. not be prevailed on to ſtay ſupper; 
and 


( F 3 

and it became neceſſary for Lambert to 
offer to eſcort her home. —He thought he 
ſaw, in the countenance of Miſs Doveridge, 
when ſhe, with more aſſiduity than the 
good lady merited from her, aſſiſted in 
fencing her perſon and her beſt apron from 
injury, a look of ſympathetic regret for the 

tax laid on his politeneſs ;;/ but it was gone 
when he took leave of her; and he was 
convinced he had, like a coxcomb, fed 
his vanity at the expence of his judgment. 
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Tx ancient matron could not be 
charged with adding to Lambert's irrita- 
tions, unleſs his nerves were too weak to 
bear the regular gentle ſnore with which 
ſhe beguiled the way home. Her ſoporific 
genius ſeemed admirably to apportion his 
doſe ; for ſhe waked inſtinctively when the 
Chaiſe entered the village of Milham- 
parva; and by the emphatical exclamation 
Lack-a-day! ſhe, at the ſame moment, 
rouſed her companion from the more pro- 
found reverie into which the privation of 
all hope had plunged him.—He recovered 
his recollection on entering the houſe, ſuf- 
ficiently to order the chaiſe to be again at 
the door by day-break the next morning ; 
and then hearing Mr. Rufford was ftill up, 


he followed the ſtaggering lady into the 
parlour 
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parlour—The ſound of her hufband's voice 
ſeemed the trampet to her faculties; and, 
without ſuffering the interpoſition of a word, 
ſhe gave a very accurate drawling account 
of the diſaſters that had, as it appeared, 
moſt woefully fleeced her purſe - but Mr. 
Rufford's little tiff of punch was nearly 
out; and as he did not clearly comprehend, 
he could not duly pity the ſorrows his wife 


detailed: ſhe ſoon therefore withdrew, 


either too fleepy or too angry to recollect, 
that neither Lambert nor herſelf had yet 
ſupped.— From what was preſently audi- 


ble, it was, however, to be hoped, it had 


not entirely eſcaped her memory; though 
Byram, who courted nothing ſo much as 
ſolitude, wiſhed to avoid Mr. Rufford's 
interrogations on the ſubject, and made'a 
motion to take his final leave and retire; 
but the old gentleman, till awake to 
Sally's intereſts, was more vigilant, and 
detained him, not only to a ſecond ſupper, 
but a ſecond libation to the occidental deities 
at which Mrs. Rufford condeſcended to 
A aſſiſt 


{ a } 
affiſt with reſumed good humour—the old 
gentleman was at the zenith of-eloquence, 
his lady in what Shakeſpeare calls ex- 
cellent fooling, when the younger part of 
the family returned from the ball, and 
Miſs Rufford's elevated voice declared her 

to be i in no placid mood. 


The bonouzable Miſe Doveridge, (now 
ſunk again into humble Joan,) followed the 
indignant ſpinſter into the parlour, and 
ſhewed by her countenance, that ſhe had 
fully paid for all the pleaſures of the even- 
ing. Miſs Rufford made no other altera- 
tion in her deportment than to include 
Lambert in the circle of her fury ſhe had 
vented part of her ill humour on Joanna, 
for the unpardonable crime of having at- 
tracted attention, and left her to take care 
of herſelf; and nearly the ſame vindictive 
terms ſhe uſed to Lambert, calling on her 
father to reſent the neglect ſhe had expe- 
rienced, when Mr. Byram had not even 
2 her to dance; ; and concluding all 

with 
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with a declaration that he was ten times 
worſe than Mr. Sanderſon. To keep the lit- 
tle footing he had in the houſe, Byram ſaw 
it was prudent to endeavour, at leaſt; apo- 
logizing for his conduct; but Mrs. Ruf. 
ford declared ſhe thought Sally had been 
very ill treated. Mr. Rufford began to 
talk importantly with oblique hints at Jo- 
anna, whom his daughter drove before her, 
and quitted the room in a fury. Lambert 
then took ſome pains to roùſe his hoſt's 
pride againſt an interference in ſo trłifling a 
diſpute a few: ſmooth words blinded his 
judgment perhaps it was influenced by 
the recollection that in Byram's family 
there were ſome valuable advowſons. Be 
it as it may, at parting, Mr. Rufford ſhook 
Lambert very cordially by the hand; and 
expreſſed his earneſt with that he might 
find his worthy father recovered, and that 
he would never travel that road without 
remembering n e ß vicar of Milham- 
parvaa 21 7 20 18% 261, 20 
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„The dejecting events of the evening 
rendęring his night ſleepleſs +he: ſaw none 
of the family when he came down the next 
morning; but had à meſſage from Miſs 


Doveridge, requeſting that he would take 


his bteakfaſt before he ſet out. In the 
hope of ſeeing her, he conſented to the de. 
| lay DES but; i ſhe. ſhunned him—he ſaw the 
traces of her eare in the little apparatus 
ſeat for his dejeuni, but a glimpſe of her 
was not te be e and he ſer for- 
ward for Bath, inclined to ſrepent his hav- 
ing quiitted his road to tt the. n vicar 
f per e e 1 0 
83 21018 Fl {11 

On reaching Bath. he bund 15 forben 
aut afbaltiidSort; and: diſpoſed: to think 
well gf the Gliat attention which had urged 
him to undertake the journey. The ex- 
preſſion: of Lambert's countenance ob- 
tained him ſtill farther eredit for ſympa- 
thys and he had now leiſure to ruminate 
on the paſt, or contrive for the future. 


Not 
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Not being able to diſmiſs Joanna from 
his thoughts; and flattering himſelf he ha- 
zarded little of his father's regard, ſhould he 
be diſcovered to have formed ſuch anattach- 
ment, or ſhould he diſpleaſe Mr. Rufford, 


he reſolved to riſk the ſucceſs of a letter to 


Miſs Doveridge herſelf; and to this mea- 
ſure the natural, ſpirit of oppoſition inhe- 
rent in moſt of thoſe not yet out of tute- 
lage, ſtill further urged him, when he heard 
his father moſt warmly commending the 
beauty and various recommendations of 
Lady Jemima Fawley, ſiſter to the Earl of 
Armathwaite; whoſe want of fortune had 
made her ſo far forget her line of anceſtry, 
as to declare her preference of rich cum- 
moners to poor lords, a circumſtance which 
in Sir Clifford Byram's opinion opened a 

a fair path for the aggrandizement of his 
family, which could not at Oe boaſt 
e e F ants Eft of tn 
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Apia 8 letter to Joanna was „ee 
immediately, after an oblique conference 
hy | with 
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with his father on this unacceptable ſub. 
ject. It contained a more full repetition 
of what he had declared to her ; and in the 
moſt eloquent terms he was capable of 
forming, he beſpoke her regard ; but he 
ſpent ten days in fruitleſs expectation of a 
reply, ſtill retaining, notwithſtanding the 
diſſipation of Bath, and the ſmart nothing- 
neſs of Lady Jemima Fawley, the impreſ- 
ſion he had received. The ſecret of his 
attachment was confided to no one, and 

it preyed inceſſantly on his mind; till tor- 

tured beyond his patience with the ſuggeſ- 
tions of hope and the contradictions of fear, 
he ventured again to addreſs Miſs Dove- 
ridge ; and at the expiration of another te- 
dious _ he received the ERP an- 
ſwer: ) = 
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Axor treat ain ſilent des fon: 
timents ſo flattering as thoſe Byram does 
me the honour to entertain of me; nor 
can 1 ſuffer him to W N ea it will 
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never be in my power to realiſe. Let me 
aſſure you, Sir, that the unpleaſant cir- 
cumſtances of my preſent ſituation cannot 
induce me to exchange it for any other; 
and that as I aſk nothing in this world but 
peace, I can liſten to nothing that FD en- 
he danger my ſucceſs. 


B* vo 5 Jam, Sir, | 

ſe You moſt obliged humble ſervant, 

his | Fo 1. 
nd | 

r- This ſingular 9 found 3 


eſ. for Byram's eyes and thoughts till the fol- 
ar, MW lowing day, when in language ſtill more 
e- perſuaſive, with arguments ſtill more con- 
e- vincing, and with profeſſions ſtill more 
n- conciliating, he again beſought the inex- 
orable Joanna, and in four days heard from 
her in theſe leſs brief terms: | 


es 15 Wirraovraccuſing myſelf of pride ill 
or becoming my humble fituation ; and un- 


il leſs I can * to think myſelf ungrateful, 
er . I cannot 
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I cannot keep that ſilence which has hi. 
therto had no effect in diſcouraging you, 
Sir, in a purſuit which for your own ſake 
as well as mine I wiſh you would deſiſt 
from. I will deal very ingenuouſly with 
you, Sir, though I am at no time much 
diſpoſed to confide to any one my misfor- 
tunes; but I will be frank, that you may 
believe me, as I really am, ſincere. 


% My ſituation at Mr. Rufford's Mrs, 
Halnaby has told me ſhe explained to you 
Sit is neither flattering nor at all ſuited 
to my wiſthes—T had almoſt ſaid it is in- 
tolerable; but in two years it muſt end 
God only knows what may follow. 


e ſhould not have replied to any one of 
your letters, Sir, had I not conſidered. you 
as led into an almoſt unayoidable error by 
hat you witneſfed during your ſhort ſtay 
here - you certainly might, without pre- 
0 pete u 3 that 1 would gladly on 
nne! „ 
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any terms accept a releaſe; but it is not 
ſo. I have ſeen nothing of the world but 
its deceptions ; and nothing can induce me 
to enter on its ſtage. 


« Forgive me, Sir; I ſat down with a 
reſolution to ſay much; but my ſpirits: 
fail me; and I can ſay only, that I fincerely 
wiſh, however flattering your regard, that 
you would think no more on 

Your very humble ſervant, 
J. D.” 


Little encouragement was to be ex- 
tracted from this letter; but its myſterious 
appearance was an additional ſtimulus to 
Byram's now energetic mind : he was ut- 
terly at a loſs how to proceed. The tem- 
per in which he had left the Ruffords gave 
him no encouragement to repeat his viſit 
there; yet he could not reſolve to ſet out 
for London, whither his ſtudies now called 
him, and omit the only opportunity he 

VOL. I. E might 
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might ever have of improving his acquain- 
tance with Miſs Doveridge, the ſtyle of 
' whoſe letters unſatisfactory as they were, 
yet convinced him that the family were not 
privy to his attempt to correſpond with 


her. 


AP. 
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- CHAP, VIII. 


In. this hopeleſs ſtate of indetermina- 
tion Byram remained torpid till his father 
began to urge his return to town ; and he 
began to think it his beſt meaſure z when 
one morning, when the weather was ſe- 
verely cold, and the ſtreets of Bath were 
rendered unpleaſant by a recent fall of 
ſnow, he paſſed four gentlemen who had 
ſtopped to talk ; and beyond them he ſaw, 
as if waiting for one of them, a very gen- 
teel looking young woman drefled very 
cloſely, but remarkably neat in her ap- 
pearance. His recent love had perhaps 
ſharpened his jealous tenacity of female 
rights and prerogatives, and he looked 
back with a ſentiment of reproach on the 
groupe who could expoſe a woman to 
the difagreeable neceſſity of waiting in a 

E2Z2 public 
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public ſtreet, the end of a converſation ſhe 
was not permitted to join in, when on this 
ſecond view he recogniſed one of the party 
as the young man who had danced with 
Joanna at Mrs. Halnaby's; and almoſt 
in the ſame inſtant he diſcovered the 
young female to be his Joanna herſelf, 
Regardleſs of every thing but this happy 
opportunity, he ſprang towards her: her 
countenance declared a melancholy em- 
barraſſment ; but in a low voice ſhe was 
going to anſwer his firſt expreſſion of 
aſtoniſhment, when Charles Halnaby, 
who was the conductor ſhe was waiting 
for, hearing her addreſſed, broke off his 
converſation, and they were immediately 

ſo far acquainted, that Halnaby, with the 

cuſtomary non-cbalunce he affected, aſked 
him as a favour to walk home with Mits 
Doveridge, that he might purſue his jour- 
ney ſome other way, with the idle party 
he had fallen in with. Joanna looked not a 
title diſconcerted at this neglect.— ſhe, how- 


Een mila expreſſed her concern that ſhe 


could 
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could not find her way back to Mrs. Hal- 


naby's without giving any one the trouble 


of accompanying her. Halnaby and his 
companions went off with a loud laugh ; 
and Byram almoſt ſpeechleſs with ſurpriſe, 
indignation, and joy, turned to accoſt 
Miſs. Doveridge. 


In a tremulous * dejected tone of voice 
ſhe anſwered his firſt queries, by ſaying 
that her kind friend, Mrs. Halnaby, was 
come to Bath in bad health and low ſpirits, 
that her ſtay there was uncertain, and that 


ber own abſence from Milham was granted 


fas „ A EK 
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naby, who ſhe ſaid would return no more 
to Berkſhire, ſhould remain where ſhe was. 
There ſeemed to be ſomething in this preci- 
pitate emigration that was a fecret; but 
Lambert had not courage tobe curious; nor 
had he ſummoned reſolution enough to 
mention the ſubject of his correſpondence 
with Joanna, when they reached her home. 
Heaccepted her flight invitation to ſee Mrs. 

E 3 Halnaby, 
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Halnaby, and left the houſe delighted with 
the accidental acceſs he had obtained. 


Sir Clifford Byram had in his younger 
| years entertained a paſſion for Mrs. Hal. 
naby: Lambert therefore found ir eaſy to 
perſuade the old gentleman to pay her a 
few attentions, ſuch as are the current coin 
of Bath, and perhaps current no where elſe. 

The reſult was a very commodious inti- 
macy between the families, which gave 
Lambert an almoſt daily opportunity of 
pleading in ſecret the | intereſts of his 
paſſion ; but he faw he had obſtacles: not 
to be ſurmounted; in his father's wiſh for 
his match with Lady Jemima Fawley, in 
Mrs. Halnaby's earneſt defire to ſee her 
thovghtleſs ſon ſobered by a marriage with 
Miſs Doveridge, and above all, in the 
opinion and temper of Joanna - herſelf, 
which he feared would never permit her 
to diſregard his father's prohibition, to 
thwart her valued friend, or to hazard any 
part of the little comfort ſhe enjoyed. His 

| only 
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only hope was, that as Lady Jemima's fa- 
mily honours were io be accepted in lieu 
of fortune, his father might be induced by 
the preponderating merit of Joanna to ac- 
cept a ſubſtitution ; but Lady Jemima had 
fixed herſelf in the ideas of Sir Clifford ; 
and every oblique attempt convinced 
Lambert tar he wein! never N 255 her 
removal. | | 


In the reception he met with from Mrs. 
Halnaby, and even from Joanna herſelf, 
he found that alleviation of his diftreſs, 
which in the end ſerved but to encreaſe it. 
Mrs. Halnaby- was eaſy and friendly to 
him : Joanna ſeemed to prefer his conver- 
ſation, and to value his good opinion ; but 
whenever he attempted to turn it to his 
own advantage, the repulſe he met with 
was ſerious; and he began to apprehend 
ſome inviſible oppoſition ; yet he ſaw no 
one he could be jealous of; and as Joanna, 
out of regard to her friend, and from the 


moſt humble motives, avoided all thoſe 


E 4 opportu- 
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opportunities which ſhe might have em- 
braced of attracting obſervation, he knew 
not how to trace what he could not diſ- 
cover. ö 


The conduct of Lady Jemima Fawley 
ſeemed calculated to worry him into his 
father's ſcheme: ſhe had come to Bath at 
this time with an invalid relation: relying 
on her rank, her beauty, and her faſhion, 
ſhe gave herſelf in her deportment and her 
language the utmoſt licence; ſhe. was 
lightly acquainted with Mrs. Halnaby, 
and had introduced herſelf there, as if for 
the purpoſe of ebe Deion e 
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ſhe did not at all recommend herſelf by 
the contempt with which ſhe treated Jo- 
anna, or the point-blank attacks ſhe fre- 
quently made on himſelf. She laughed 
inceflantly ; and in her laughter profeſſed 
her deſign to be againſt Byram's heart, 
which at all events ſhe would conquer; 
and ſuch was her weariſome humour, that 
Byram was often compelled to leave pub - 

lic 
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lic amuſements and private companies to 
avoid her. But under the ſanction of his 
father's partiality for her, ſhe aſſumed the 
right of free accefs to his houſe, talked of 
herſelf as his daughter-in-law, and drove 
Byram to think feriouſly of quitting, at 
once, * hopes and his fears. | 


Ar dh time. * Lord Armath- 
waite, was at Bath with his ſick lady, who 
was, after the journey, confined to her bed; 
and Lambert expected daily, from the 
progreſs of effrontery, that a coalition of 


family perſecution would force-him to a 
precipitate retreat : his Lord when his 


Lady was ſomewhat recyyered, viſited 


Mrs. Halnaby ; and towards him in parti- 
cular, Joanna's behaviour was. fo: diſtant, 
and ſo repelling, that Lambert began to 
fancy it encouraging to himſelf; he knew 
no cauſe for peculiar ſhyneſs to a man who 
ſeemed to have not an atom of gaiety in 
his compoſition, and who appeared to be 
moſt ſedulouſly attentjye to the health and 
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comfort of a wife many years older than 
himſelf, who had no one recommendation, 
either of perſon, or temper; and whom he 
was almoſt ſcouted for having recently 
married. It was, however, obvious, that 
Miſs Doveridge treated him with uncom- 
mon coolneſs, that it amounted to ſome- 
thing little ſhort of hauteur, and that in his 
_ preſence ſhe relaxed towards Byram. 


Could Byram have known what was 
paſſing in Joanna's ' tortured mind, he 
would have ſeen leſs to hope than even in 


the gloomy uncertainty of his ignorance; 


for he would have ſeen her indiſſolubly at- 
tached to a man, every ſentiment of her 
heart, and every opinion of her judgment, 
called her to love and reſpect, till he had 
unaccountably forfeited all pretenſions to 
her regard: and now that he was irretriev- 
ably loſt to her, and in a ſituation that called 
on her to be cautious, ſhe was forced to 
ſteel her heart againſt his power and its own 
ſuggeſtions, and, againſt her nature, to be 
„ 
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Lord Armathwaite had inherited an 
Iriſh title, with a patrimony, not large, 
but competent : he had out of it portioned 
three ſiſters; and was ready to do what- 
ever might be required for the advantage 
of the only one, who now remained un- 
married: he had been a ward of Mrs. Hal- 


naby's huſband's, and ſchool- fellow of 


Charles Halnaby's, and conſequently a 
frequent viſitor at his mother's, where he 
had become acquainted with, and at- 
tached to, Miſs Doveridge. Mrs. Hal- 
naby's very early wiſh to unite her ſon and 


the daughter of one of her firſt friends, had 


rendered it imprudent to ſuffer this youth- 
ful paſſion to appear, as the diſcovery 
would have cut off the only means of cul- 


_ tivating it; but an the part of Joanna it 


was returned with all the ſincerity of youth 
andthe. frankneſs of ſteady affection ; and 
in the probability that Charles Halnaby, 
who had neither a head nor heart, might, 
by ſome previous paſſion, or by his indif- 
ference to. this match, releaſe her from all 
5 E 6 obli- 
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obligation, this juvenile amour was con. 
_ ducted with hope and ſecrecy. 


The ſituation which Joanna, buoyed up 
by all that could give confidence to youthful 
inexperience, could not but look forward to, 

had been the motive with her to endeavour 
at repairing the defects of her education ; 
and ſhe had moſt ſedulouſly applied to all 
thoſe branches of female knowledge, which 
might ſave from reproach the man ſhe was 
attached to. His frequent viſits at Mrs. 
Halnaby's, and the opportunities ſhe had 
of meeting him there, had kept up her 
ſpirits under the miſeries of her ſituation 
in the Rufford family; but it was now 
about a twelvemonth, fince Lord Armath- 
waite, without having manifeſted the leaſt 
abatement of his regard, or giving her the 
ſmalleſt intimation of his defign, had bro- 
ken every engagement which his conduct 
had implied, by marrying a woman, who 
for every other recommendation of her ſex, 
fubſtituted only immenſe wealtn. 
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The blow had been nearly fatal to the 
unhappy Joanna; but the ſecreſy they 
had obſerved, kept the cauſe of her ill 
health and dejection a ſecret. Conſider- 
ing herſelf as cruelly duped, and not ſeeing 
a poſſibility of conſtruing Lord Armath- 
waite's conduct at all to his advantage, ſhe 
had called to her aid every ſpecies of juſti- 
fiable reſentment ſhe could find in her na- 
ture; but till ſhe loved him, and, made 
more vigilant by this conſciouſneſs, ſhe 
would not truſt herſelf to behave to him 
even with common complacency. Mrs. 
Halnaby fancied the diſtance entirely af- 
fected on his Lordſhip's part; and in this 
firſt renewal of her acquaintance with him 
as a married man, attributed to the pride of 
wealth what was in reality nothing more 
than the reſult of Joanna's reſerved conduct, 
and his own almoſt intolerable fituation 


which, in the ill temper and innumerable 


bad qualities of his wife, aggravated to _ 
utmoſt the vexations of his mind. 


This 
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This was Joanna's trying ſituation, when 
Lambert, having given his father a poſitive 
_ refuſal, in reply to a deciſive propoſal of 
Lady Jemima Fawley, received in return 
as poſitive a command to quit Bath, and re- 
turn to his ſtudies in the Temple. He 
haughtily promiſed obedience; and in a 
commotion of anger and regret, he went 
in the evening to Mrs. Halnaby's, to ſee 
Joanna for. the laſt time. There he found 
Lord Armathwaite and his volatile ſiſter, 
with feveral other perſons. Her Ladyſhip, 
on his entrance, ſprang forward: from her 
chair, and, with a leap that ſhook the 
houſe, ſeized his arm, crying out, Here 
comes ny man Byram, continued: ſhe, 
ſtaring him full in the face, only think 
how-cruel ! I have now aſked every man 
of my acquaintance, and almoſt all not of 
my acquaintance; if they would have me, 
but nobody will; now it certainly is very 
bard that 1 ſhould go unmarried ; ſo poſi- 
tively you muſt and ſnhall have me; there- 

fore, 
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fore, hold yourſelf in readineſs againſt 1 
call on you; for it will not be long firſt.” 


Lambert, entirely out of countenance at 
this addreſs, which he rather thought au- 
dacious than witty, turned his eyes in 
filence to ſeek Joanna, who was at a little 
diſtance in converſation with Lord Armath- 
waite—His Lordſhip, as if his ſiſter had 
ſecured the attention of the company, was 
ſpeaking in a low voice, and with geſtures 


the moſt ſupplicating. Joanna ſaw Lam- 


bert look towards, her: ſhe turned haſtily, 
and he perceived ſhe had been in tears :— 
Lord Armathwaite, with affected intereſt, 
enquired the cauſe of his ſiſter's gaiety, 
and hearing it from her own lips, gently 
reproved it; but all that had been diſagree- 
able, or was unaccountable, was preſently 
effaced from Lambert's mind; for Miſs 
Doveridge was indubitably more propiti- 
ous to him than ever; and as if, by ne- 


ceſſary conſequence, more repelling to the 


Earl. When ſhe heard that Byram was to 
| quit 
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quit Bath the next day, ſhe ſhewed ſurpriſe 
and regret; and in a few haſty moments, 
which he ſnatched at the concluſion of his 
viſit to bid her farewell, he thought he diſ- 
covered enough to encourage his ſtay ; yet 
the conduct of Lady Jemima was {till more 

powerfub: he determined to fet out for 


London the next morning ! but previouſly | 


to try again the effect of a letter to Miſs 
Doveridge. He wrote to her before he 
retired to reſt, left his letter the next 
morning himſelf at the houſe, and ſet off 
on bis return to London. 
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CHAP. ix. 


Taz town was by this time growing 
gay, and in its lounging amuſements Lam- 
bert almoſt forgot that Joanna had, in the 
courſe of a fortnight, made him no reply 
the energies of his mind were local and 
temporary; and in a return to his previ- 
ous abode and habits, as no reminding 
ideas occurred to rouſe him, be ſeemed to 


ha ya 1 8 N. 


27 ou att thoſe he had acquired in his 
journey, From this ſtate of oblivion, he 
was rouſed by an unexpected viſit. from 
Charles Halnaby, a favour he could not 


account for, till near the moment of his 


adieu, when an intimation of deranged 
affairs, followed by a point blank requeſt 
of the loan of fifty pounds, reconciled to 
propriety and politeneſs this mark of at- 
tention, Lambert having no blinding 

| predi- 
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predilection in favour of the gentleman, 
excuſed himſelf, and when he had uſhered 


him out, ſat down with revived earneſt- 
neſs again to addreſs Joanna. 


The return of the poſt Al him this 
reply: — — 


ec Sia, 


„ Tux diſtracted * of mung I thove 
been in for the laſt fortnight, would, I am 
ſure, plead my apology for any neglect, 
yet I am hurt at the rudeneſs I have been 
guilty of towards you. I am certainly not 
ſo deſtitute of vanity as to be inſenſible to 
your good opinion; but I fear the world 
and its diſtreſſes have laid too ſtrong hold 
on my heart to ſuffer me ever to return the 
ſentiments you have in our ſhort acquaint- 

ance manifeſted for me. At preſent, I can 

think of nothing but the diſtreſſes of my 
dear Mrs. Halnaby, and the terrible con- 
ſequences they forebode to me. Her 
1 5 ſon's 


„ 


ſon's diſſipations have exhauſted all his 
means of ſupplying them, and ſhe has al- 
ready aſſiſted in extricating him, much to 
the injury of her fortune. He now calls 
for farther aids; and ſhe finds herſelf 
driven to the neceſſity of quitting the 
kingdom with him, in order, by frugality in 
a cheaper country, to retrieve his affairs. 
She wiſhes me to accompany her, and Mr, 
Rufford has been written to on the ſubject; 
but he poſitively refuſes his conſent. 'I am 
therefore to return to Milham in a few 
days. I have the ſatisfaction of telling you 
Sir Clifford continues in good health. Lady 
Jemima's conſtancy to you has been a little 
ſhaken within theſe few days, by the ſu- 
perb retinue of a young Welt Indian; 
but as he quickly left the place, ſhe 
again enquires after you, and projects 
new modes of conqueſt. She accompa- 
nies Sir Clifford every where, and makes 
him introduce her as his intended daugh- 
ter. in. law. 


] ought 
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«0; ks not to conceal from you, Sir, 
that Mrs. Halnaby is privy to your having 
written to me. Before ſhe underſtood 
from me that I could give no encourage- 
ment to addreſſes of any kind, ſhe kindly 
reproached me for endangering the only 
hope of her life, her ſon's. being brought 
to recollection through my means, This 
is certainly complimenting my power at 
the expence of probability; but it is a rea- 
ſon. with, me for avoiding ſedulouſly the 
adding in any way to ſo excellent. a wo- 
man's diſtreſſes; and I truſt it will have 
the ſame effect on you. 

1 am Sir. 


| meoy —-uy : | 
Your very humble Servant, 


J. D. 


Byram, ſtimulated afreſh by the preſent 
idea of Joanna again at the mercy of the 
Ruffords, inſtantly on reading this letter, 
turned his thoughts to-fome means of ac- 
ceſs to her. He would have immediately 


ſet out for Bath; but his father, and till 
more 


K 


more Lady Jemima, were obſtacles he 


could not contemn. He thought the 


chances much in favour of Mrs. Halnaby's 
return to her houſe, previous to her leav- 
ing England; and he meditated a haſty 


viſit t her, which he believed he could 
| very decently excuſe, by offers of ſervice, 


and by manifeſting an intereſt in her diſ- 


treſſes. He concluded that Joanna would 


remain with her to the laſt moment; and 
he almoſt hoped he might, by repreſent- 
in to her, in ſtrong terms, the total in- 
difference of Charles Halnaby towards her, 
the miſery of ſuch an union, and the ad- 
ditional ill treatment ſhe muſt expect 
from the Ruffords when'ſhe had loſt her 
reſpected friend, prevail on her to quit ſo 


unpromiſing a fituation. He could not 


imagine that his father's reſentment, ſhould 


| he ſucceed; could laſt longer than till he 


was of age: he ſaw in his fancy a fair proſ- 


peR, and he reſolved to ſet out for Mrs. 


Halnaby's with all 'his arguments in his 
head. | 
He 
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He was ſo fortunate as to reach the 
houſe without encountering any one of the 
Rufford family, and ſeeing an old ſervant 
of Mrs. Halnaby's, he made ſure of his 


© ſucceſs, and enquired only if his miſtreſs 


was at home. My lady is,” replied the 
man. Then tell her I wiſh to ſpeak to 
her on particular buſineſs.” The man 
ſoon returned with a look of reception, 
and Byram followed him to a ſmall par- 
lour, where he pictured to himſelf he 
' ſhould ſee Joanna with her friend. 


It was early in the evening, but dark; 
and the one candle in the room burning 
not very brightly, Lambert blamed that 
for the miſtake he made on entering, when 
he imagined he ſaw two ladies, very diffe- 
rent from thoſe he ſought, fitting at a 
ſmall table playing piquet : but the next 
moment convinced him that he had met 
with a ſad diſappointment; for, in a 
hoarſe crabbed voice, he was addreſſed by 
the lady, who fat with her face towards 


him, 
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nim, in the encouraging terms—* Well, 
young man, what do you want ? What, 
I ſuppoſe, you are come after my butler's 
place; but, I aſſure you, I will have no 
extravagant, dreſſy fops in my houſe. 1 
have got one that is extravagant enough 
already; he and his troop——” A deep 
yawn from the lady, whoſe back was to- 
wards the door, had been the only note 
ſhe had added to the harmony till now, 
when ſhe attempted to ſpeak, but was 
ſtopt by the authoritative tone of her ſu- 
perior, whoſe figure Lambert now ſur- 
veyed, and perceived her to be a very de- 
crepid ancient dame, ſupported by pillows, 


her feet wrapped in flannels, and laid on 


the ſopha ſhe ſat on. Diſeaſe and ferocity 
were in her looks; and while ſhe ſcouled 
and grumbled, Lambert, not at all diſ- 
poſed to relieve his curioſity by a queſtion, 
made towards the door. His hand was on 
the lock, when ſomebody ran furiouſly to- 


| wards it on the outſide, and it was burſt 


open by Lady Jemima Fawley, who ſeized 
N N 45 on 
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on Byram, and, with her uſual . 
tions, dragged him to the light. The old 
lady was beginning to rave, when her la. 
dyſhip ſtrove to ſilence her, by introducing 

| Byram as her intended huſband. Well,” 
replied the ſcold, © if it is any body likely 
to rid me of you, ſo much the better :— 
you may aſk him to fit down.” She then 
returned to her game, while Lady Jemima 
drew Lambert to a ſopha, ſat down cloſe 
by him, and keeping faſt hold on him, as 
if fearful of his intention, ſhe tried to en- 
gage him in converſation; but ſuch a fitua- 
tion was not to be endured. While ſhe 
rattled, with a purpoſe much deeper than 
was conſiſtent with gaiet de coeur, the old 
lady growled at the whole party, and her 
obſequious partner leered round to take 2 
ſurvey of Lambert. He therefore, with- 
out ceremony, broke away, and ruſhed 
out of the houſe, directing his chaiſe to 


Reading, where he meant to paſs the 


night. 7 5 here he learnt that Mrs. Halna- 
by had let her houſe for the enſuing yea! 


to 
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to Lord Armathwaite, and that the lady 
he had been introduced to was the Coun- 
teſfs. He could hear nothing poſitive of 
Miſs Doveridge ; but it was ſuppoſed ſhe 
was at the vicarage. Unwilling to quit 
the country without ſeeing her, he the next 
morning wrote a civil intimation to Mr. 


| Rufford that he was in the neighbourhood, 


and would dine with him. He ſcarcely 
knew what anſwer to expect; but when he 
recollected who governed the family, and 
how heinouſly he had offended that ſupe- 
rior power, he could not but augur ill. 
However, after a tedious expectation of 
the return of his meſſenger, he received, 
from the fair hand, and in the elegant lan- 
guage of OO Rufford, this Peer er 


0 Dias SIR, 


” Tas i is to lett you 
know, as we are all extream obliged to 
you for your polite letter, and that my papa 
having got the gout in his hand, we ſhall 
all be very glad to fee you, as he cannot 
vol. 1. 3 right 
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right himſelf. We all hope all old ſtorys 
will be forgott, and hope you will take a 
bed at our houſe, as we all know whoſe 
contrivance they were and the days are ſo 
ſhort, 


60 Your ſervant to mend. 
« SARAH Rurrokb. “ 


It might be cada from the com. 
plex ſtyle of this letter, that the family at 
the vicarage would not ſhut their door 
againſt Byram. 

This was ſufficient for him; and with 
hopes that more than counterbalanced the 
diſguſt he felt at every recollection of the 
family character, he found himſelf ſeated 
Cloſe to a good fire, and the vicar's flannel 
hand—The two ladies made their entree in 
due time; and his reception had all the at- 
tributes of a welcome, but Joan did not 
appear, and though from the anſwer to the 
enquiry he made after her, he conjectured 
that ſhe was in the houſe, dinner paſſed 
without her; 5 and he feared the was now 
rorally excluded. 
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CHAP. xk. 


Tux wine was juſt ſet on the table, and 
Miſs Rufford was in the zenith of her airs, 


when a ſervant entered and pronounced 


Lord Armathwaite's compliments to the 
family, and would be very happy if they 
could do him the favour to ſpend the even- 
ing with Lady Armathwaite—his particu- 
lar compliments to Mr. Byram and Miſs 
Doveridge, and hoped they would be of 


| the party. The joyful ſound of title had 


tickled the ears and twirled the prominent 
eyes of Miſs Rufford, but the laſt words 


| ſobered her; and repeating My. Byram 


and Miſs Doveridge indeed! ſhe remained, 
contrary to her uſual cuſtom; when or- 
ders were to be iflued, ſilent. Her father 


appealed to her—Mrs. Rufford drawled 


out, © Aye, aye, let us go, may be we ſhall 
2 have 
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have a comfortable pool with the old lady.” 
Miſs ſeemed to heſitate only about Joan— 
whether ſhe ſhould go, or be left behind— 
Ihe ſervant whether ſo directed, or promp- 
ted by ſome intereſt for Joan, added, if 
Miſs Doveridge could not come, it was to 
be put off 2il ſhe could. At this provok- 
ing inſtance of attention, Mrs Ruffard loſt 
all patience, and was running out into ex- 
clamation, inſtead of returning an'anſ{wer, 
when her father ſoothed her with Nay 
Sally, it is never ſafe to offend a Lord: 
and an anſwer of acquieſcence was fent 
back. Then began all the buſtle of con- 
ſideration on the grand ſubje& of habili- 
ments fit for a lordly viſit—* I muſt have 
my hair dreſt,”” cries Miſs—*© My beſt 
apron is unluckily in the waſh,” cries 
Mamma- Let my beſt caſſock be looked 
out,” interpoſes the vicar—* I wiſh | 
had bought that cap I cheapened at Rea- 
ding laſt week,” replies Miſs, with her 
band againſt her cheek in deep medita- 
tion. All was now-vexation and hürry 
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the meſſage like a bomb · ſhell had diſperſ- 
ed the party, who went in queſt of apron, 
caſſock, and tawdry make. ſhifts == No 
one thought of poor Joan, excepting 
Lambert, who was at this juncture in a 
predicament that ſhe alone could relieve 
him from: he had no attractive to Lord 
Armathwaite's; nay every thing repelled 
him from the houſe, if ſhe were not of the 
party: he had not yet mentioned his hav- 
ing called there in his way; but now to pro- 
vide againſt all emergencies, as ſoon as he 
| had a hearer, he reported the attempt he 
n. had made to return Charles Halnaby's 
i. call on him in town, concealing, however, 
ve the intereſted purpoſe with which that civi- 
et lity had been paid him. Mr. Rufford hav- 
es ing regained his tranquility, ſeemed happy 
ad in an opportunity of gratifying his gouty 
18 ſpleen by a relation of Mrs. Halnaby's 
. domeſtic diſtreſſes: as his hopes from her 
« WM liberality were at an end, he ſeemed not a 
little elated by the ſubſtitution of the 
titled | family, and talked with infinite 

£3 - compla- 
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complacency and chriſtian favour, of the 
pains he had taken to accommodate a 
ſermon, which, five and twenty years be- 
fore, he had preached to his own ſatisfac. 
tion, to the grand occaſion of the old 
Counteſs's making her firſt appearance at 
Milham church; and how grievouſly he 
had been diſappointed 0 her infir mitten. 
At length all matters were HY for 
the viſit, and Lambert, who to the aſto- 
niſhment of Miſs Rufford, made no al- 
teration in his dreſs, nor. any apology for 


it, was forced to riſque the chance of 


Joan's being of the number of viſitants,— 
Lord Armathwaite ſent his coach for 
the party. It was announced: Mr. Ruf- 
ford was all in a buſtle becauſe his family 
had again diſperſed, and were not ready 
to depart when the carriage came: he 
ſent. the ſervants his beſt brandy- bottle: 
he remonſtrated; nay, he almoſt ſcolded 
his dear Sally for being ſo rude as to 


make a nobleman O Carriage wait: he 
could 
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could ſcarcely refrain, even before Byram, 
from declaring how much he feared he 
might loſe by this negligence of polite- 
neſs—his wife, whom nothing could haſ- 
ten, ſauntered into the room—he enquir- 
ed for Sally—he heard that, diſſatisfied 
with her ornaments, ſhe had attempted 
to give them a new arrangement, that the 
attempt had demoliſhed her hair-dreſſing, 
and by a ſhower of powder had rendered 
her beſt gown unfit to appear in, without 
much diſcipline—** Where is Joan?“ 
aſked the old gentleman, to the no ſmall 
comfort of Lambert—She is helping my 
daghter, anſwered Mrs. Rufford; and 


you know ſhe can't begin to get herſelf 


ready till ſhe has done with the powder, 
becauſe ſhe would fancy it muſt ſpoil her 
hair—Mr. Rufford, in a rage clambered 
up ſtairs to haſten his daughter, mutter- 
ing all the way coach—lord—lord—coach, ' 
till he reached Miſs Rufford's apartment, 
the door of which he bounced open, and 
then began the ſtrife of poſitiveneſs and 

F 4 inſolence ; 
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inſolence; the young lady, under ſuch 
heinous provocation, not ſcrupling to 
make uſe of the firſt expreſſions that tlp- 
ped her fluent tongue. The matter went 
to ſuch length that Lambert, who in the 
parlour: heard every word, thought the 
chances were againſt Miſs Rufford's being 
allowed to ride in the coronetted coach; 
and he feared Joan would be doomed to 
ſtay and ſhare her ill humour ; but the 
old gentleman's doting fondneſs was tri. 
umphant—he coaxed her to diſpatch, and 
now exerted his ſtronger voice againſt 
Joan, whom he ordered to attend, without 
waſting any more time on her own dreſs: 
her ſupplicating tones were juſt audible, 
while ſhe begged ſhe might be permitted 
to remain at home; but this with taunt- 
ing ſarcaſm on the expreſs invitation 
ſent her, was refufed, and in about ano- 
ther quarter of an hour, ſhe followed the 
immenſely fine Miſs Rufford, ſhe herſelf 
dreſt in a manner that declared ſhe had 
loſt the influence of Mrs. Halnaby ; for 
| her 


her appearance was that of a common 
ſerrant; her hair hid under a plain cap, 
her ſcanty gown of an ordinary Os and 
her opens of thick cloth. | 


It was impolible, even for the moſt 


broken ſpirit, to be inſenſible to ſo great 
a degree of humiliation ; and ſhe entered 
with the tears gliſtening on her cheeks: 
ſhe had heard from the ſervants of Mr. 
Byram's arrival; and her countenance be- 
trayed a confufion, he would fain have 
conſtrued to his own advantage, but 
when ſhe had returned his civilities, her 
eyes appealed again to her ſordid gown, 


and he felt for her mortification. He 


wiſhed he could have deviſed ſome hint 
connected with Mr. Rufford's intereſt, 


| for none elſe he knew would avail to 


induce him to wait the few minutes he 


had in his former viſit learnt poor Joan 
required for her change of dreſs, but 


none ſuggeſted itſelf: he therefore tried 
only to give her courage; but her ſpirits 
= had 
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had many burdens on them far more 
weighty than this, and ſhe was to a piti- 
able degree dejected, when they reached 
the abdicated manſion of her unhappy 
friend, during the ſhort journey to which, 
a ſquabble between Mr. Rufford and Sally 
had beguiled the gloom and the diſtance. 


It was to relieve the infirm Counteſs 
from the horrors of ſolitude, and per- 
haps her huſband from thoſe of her 
tongue, that the aid of the parſon's fa- 
mily was recurred to; ſhe had, in the 
morning, quarrelled with and diſmiſſed 
her dependant female. Lady | Jemima 
having partly involved herſelf in the cen- 
ſure, had retired to her own apartment. It 
was therefore to her ladyſnip and her 
retreating woman that Miſs Rufford, who 
now without any ſcruple of punctilio led 
the van, exhibited the taſte and aſſiduity 
of her dreſs. She had prepared a pretty 
little elegant exordium to beſpeak the 
Counteſs's favour, and was chattering it, 
while 
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while her mother ſtood behind her, flut- 
tering her fan, and curtſying inceſſantly, 
till ſhe could get near enough to the 
Counteſs's ſeat to introduce herſelf; but 
poor Miſs Rufford had not been previ- 
ouſly informed, that the old lady was very 
deaf. She fat with her chin on her boſom, 
rolling her eyes to ken the objects, una- 
wares that any one was ſpeaking ; but 


| perhaps hearing the murmur of Miſs 


Rufford's conclution, ſhe looked up at 
her, and replied in the gruffeſt voice poſ-. 
ſible— Well child, I dont know who 
you are; but what did you make yourſelf 
ſuch a merry-Andrew for ?”--Choking with 
vexation and craning up her neck, as if 
to toſs off the rebuke, Miſs Rufford re- 
tired, while her mamma, who did not chuſe 
to expoſe herſelf to the ſame ſort of Spar- 
tan compliment, only curtſied lower, and 
fimpered more obſequiouſſy— Very well; 
E ſee you all,” ſaid Lady Armathwaite, 


© fit down till T have had my tea.“ 
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But Mr. Rufford was not to be repelled 
by any of theſe diſcouragements—he 
| ſtrode up; and aware that nothing leſs 
than a trumpet would ſtrike the relaxed 
auditory nerves of the decrepid dame, he 
with Stentorian lungs, bellowed out a pious 
wiſh extracted from the concluſion of one 
of his beſt ſermons on the death of the 
righteous—the words happy exit, and hap- 
 pineſshereafler, reached the Counteſs's com- 
prehenſion : the probability of death was 
a ſubject no one ever dared to advert to in 
her preſence ; for the mention of it always 
rendered her furious; and ſhe now, ſcoul- 
ing with infinite malignity on the preach- 
er, who ſtood before her, bent down to 
a level with herſelf, and refting his gouty 
hand on her little table, and the other on 
his tottering knee, muttered refractory 
animadverſions. What?“ faid ſhe, 
giving him a ſmart blow acroſs his in- 
flated knuckles, with her ear-trumpet, ] 
fuppoſe you are one of thoſe my Lord 
brings here to torment me to death 

with 
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with low ſpirits! What! you imagine J 
dare ſay that I muſt be threeſcore, but 
its no ſuch thing I tell you—I am but 


juſt turned forty ; and the doors tell 


me that if I once get rid of this weak - 
neſs, I have youth on my fide, and ſhall 
do very well again. It was only brought 


| on by my Lord's making me travel in the 


winter. So pray let me hear no more of 
your fine canting about another world, 
that I dare ſay you know nothing about; 


but eat your pudding, Mr. Parſon, and 


hold your tongue It required rather more 
zeal, and a little more philoſophy than 
Mr. Rufford poſſeſſed, to bear this taunt- 
ing repulſe of his pious endeavours—he, 
good man! could not underſtand that the 
beſt things may be rendered abſurd by 


being miſplaced ; and in dudgeon, which 


the throbbing of his hand increaſed, he 
hobbled to a chair. 


In the midſt of this buſtle of preſen- 
| tation, ; L0G Armathwaite had entered, 
and 
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and having addreſſed the only two of the 
party who ſeemed to retain their wits, he 
ſpoke for a few moments aſide to Joanna, 
and then preſented to her his wife's re- 

gard. Byram watched her reception: he 
aw her not confuſed, but agitated ex- 
tremely; for which he who knew no deepe 


cauſe, found ſufficient reaſon in her ſor- 


did dreſs; and he feared ſhe would retire 
in tears from the ſharp malignity of the 
Counteſs ; but her ladyſhip's ill qualities 


defeated the cruelty of Joanna's guardi- 


ans: ſhe. raiſed her eyes, and almoſt 
ſmiled, while ſhe fixed them on her in- 
tereſting. countenance, ſaying in a mild 
voice, Well, my pretty girl, and who are 
you? why I have not ſeen any thing ſo 
modeſt, ſo neat and ſo pretty: this many a 
day” Lord Armathwaite now interpoſed 
by naming her as Miſs Doveridge, and 
repeating ſo much of her pedigree as ſerv- 
ed to place her within the pale of nobility 
* Aye, aye,” replied the counteſs; © I 

knew ſhe muſt be ſomething above the 
6 1 | common 
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common rank—ſee there,” ſhe added, 


| pointing with her finger to Miſs Rufford, 


« look at that tawdry maux, and ſee how 
much better this child looks—Why I 
hear, my dear, from the apothecary here, 
that your-friends, though people of qua- 
lity, had not it in their power to provide 


for you Well, never mind; be a good 


girl, and you will never want friends; 
for J hear an excellent character of you, 
and that you are not treated as you de- 
ſerve Would you like to come and live 
with me, child ?--I have juſt turned off 
my companion for being ſaucy; and I 
think you would do very well - turn 
round and let me look at you I would 
have you always dreſt neat, but not 
quite ſo mean, poor folks ſhould never 
be fine indeed Ha! child, what do you 
ſay to it ?—T1t give you twenty. pounds a 
year, and your board and waſhing—you'll _ 
have nothing to do but to fit with me, 


and read aloud, and dreſs my foot that 


I hurt a year. ago, and rub this poor 
” | arm 


( 1136 ) 
arm of mine; for I have no feeling in it 
yer" 8 


ec No indeed, my lady,“ interupted Miſs 
Rufford loudly, and perhaps not diſpleaſed 
with an opportunity of revenge, we can't 
think of parting with Miſs Doveridge— 
we are all ſo — of her. 27 5 


1 Find of her! indeed . returned the 
Counteſs ſhortly—** why I am told you 
treat her worſe than any dog what J ſup- 
8 poſe you muſt keep another ſervant if 
yor Parte rere Her. a TED 


I dont Kink; your ladyſhip, as Miſs 
Doveridge has any IE to FRO of, 
l Miſs. 


0 ah Why; who but your urdid Felves,” 
faid her ladyſhip © would have ſuffercd 
the child to have come to ſee me no bet- 
ter dreſt—is this the way you keep her 
wy — * ſhe muſt wear what you 
pleaſe 


„„ 


1 


pleaſe to buy I cannot imagine ſhe likes 


| ir—young people generally wiſh to ſet 


themſelves off to the beſt advantage, — you, 
have made yourſelves fine; an dyou, Miſs, 
are as tawdry. as need be, for which let 
me tell you I do not like you the better 
what did you bring the child in a ftuff 


| gown for ?—whar bufineſs has ſhe at any 


rate with a ſtuff gown e ſhe has no 
money to buy a better, are ye all ſo 
ſtingy you could not give her one 
Come, my dear”, continued the old lady, 
addreſſing herſelf again to the trembling 
Joanna, do not bluſh at the folly of your 
guardians — you will be out of their pow- 
er one day or other, and till then I will 
be your friend Will you come and live 
with me—ha?? 
I believe,” anſwered Joanna modeſtly, 
e have no right to leave Mr. Rufford's 
family—my father's will obliges me to 
ſay there; and I have nothing to complain 
of, but I am very much 5 to Your 
ladyſhip. * ; PE | 

« Well, 
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< Well, there s a good girl” anſwered the 
Counteſs ; And now, added ſhe, or- 
der the coach again, and let it take you all 
away: for as to the parſon and his con- 
ceited daughter I have heard and ſeen 
enough of them.“ 


Conſternation and rage fat on the fea- 
tures of the trio Joanna looked diſtreſſed, 
as if the cauſe of their mortifications, 
while Byram for her ſake enjoyed it— 
Lord Armathwaite endeavoured to apo- 
logize and to ſooth his wife, but in vain— 


Lady Jemima, now juſt ready to make 


her appearance, ruſhed in, ſeized Lam- 
bert, and called for the tea—ſhe ſcruti- 
nized the whole party with her glaſs, and 
then turned half away to laugh—ſhe took 
as much notice of Joanna as ſhe thought 
proper, for one ſo much beneath her, 
and then fixed her attention on Byram, 
tormenting him in her uſual ſtrain-on the 
point of their marriage.—In- the mean 
time Lord Armathwaite went round the 

room with Joanna, as if ſhewing her the 


pictures. 


the 


all 


Ie 
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pitures,—Byram perceived that he talk. 


| ed very earneſtly to her, and that her 


mode of behaviour to him was much 
ſoftened. From what he obſerved, he 
began to ſuſpe& ſome contingency in her 
proſpect that depended on the old lady's 
life; and his . and: Wt A ak 
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Tu coach was ready in about half an 
hour; and the Ruffords, who had only 
muttered their woes to each other ſince 
their ſcolding, roſe in ſilence to depart.— 
Lord Armathwaite preſſed Byram to ſtay, 
and aſked the Counteſs if ſhe had any ob. 
jection. She replied, ©* No;” and added, 
Let the child ſtay too, if ſhe likes it.” 
But neither of them accepted the diſtinc- 
tion; and the Counteſs, repeating very 
often her expreſſions of protection to Jo- 
anna, ſuffered her to follow. Lord Arma- 
thwaite, as if to pleaſe his lady, led her to 
the carriage. Lambert put Mrs. Rufford 
and her daughter in; and then turning 
round to look for Joanna, he ſaw the tears 
guſh from her eyes as the Earl quitted her 
hand :——ir was ſtrange ; but he ſoon 

| | reſolved 


{ a4 ? 


reſolved this emotion into the unpleaſant 
incident-af the vitit. 


Scareely mag} was ke til = 3 | 
ed home; and then nothing was to be heard 
but complaint and invective.—Miſs Ruf- 
ford. vented her rage and ſarcaſms on Joan 


| in open abuſe of her new protector. Mrs. 


Rufford was really ſorry, becauſe ſhe thought 
they might have had ſuch a nice pool. 
Mr. Rufford ſeemed half inclined to blame 
Sally for cruſhing. his hopes from this 
Right Honourable friendſhip, though he 
could ſay little in vindication of the 
Ou, | 


* 


on one Doin the family W ac | 
this was, that they would have an ear- 
ly ſupper, and go to bed. At the annun- 
ciation, of this reſolve, Joan was quitting 
the room, when Miſs Rufford, with the 
moſt . provoking formality, beſought the 
Hoourahls Miſs Doveridge | to remain where 
the was, ang. not to give herſelf any trouble 
"WE about 
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about the ſupper, leſt ſhe might hurt the 
tender feelings of her new friend. Hoy 
can you be ſo cruel?“ were words not to 
to be repreſſed he burſt into tears, 
and went 3 | 8 


108 


on het now all the inveRtive ſettled; and 
on Byram ſoon after, for ſuggeſting her 
| innocence. Mr. Rufford called for a bottle 
of Madeira, and ſeemed willing to drown 
unpleaſant recollections. Mrs. Rufford 
went to ſleep; and her daughter, with all 
the agitation of anger not to be forgotten, 
fat down to mend a large 'orifice in her 


apron the prime token ſhe had brought 


1 80 en the 11 of maledietion. 


Mi m Doveridys was loudly called to bk 
per, Miſs Rufford ſuperciliouſly refufing 
to take her place till ſne came, and then, 
with her moſt taunting afftctation, offer- 
ing her the upper hand. All but Lambert 
feemed in a conſpiracy to torment her; till, 
in a tone of firm dignity chat ſeemed to 

a we 


a.) 


| awe them, ſhe uttered the ſhort ſentence 
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—* Be leſs cruel; or you will drive me to 
do what you may have cauſe to repent of !” 
Nothing could extort another word 
from her; and when Mr. Rufford had 
ſaid grace, ſhe curtſied her govd night, and 
withdrew. Her words ſeemed to retain 
their power, even in her abſence, for ſhe 
was no more named while Byram remain- 
ed one of the 1 


The fate of poor ene ſeemed now ſo 
rapidly drawing to a criſis, and the capri- 
cious cruelty of the Rufford family ſeemed 
ſo friendly to Lambert's wiſhes, that he 
revolved all night the poſſibility of obtain- 
ing half an hour's private converſation 


with her before he left the houſe, when 


he meant to urge directly the alternative 
his paſſion offered her. Her myſterious 
menace to her tormentors he conſtrued to 
bis own advantage, and waited impatiently 
for day-break, not doubting that, if he roſe 
early, he might * an interview with 

her: 


E 

her: but he waited and watched in vain; 
for, on leaving his apartment, he ſaw her 
deeply engaged in the buſineſs of ironing; 
and the anſwers he obtained to his civil 
enquiries, at the door of the laundry, 
ſhewed no diſpoſition in Joanna to avail 
herſelf of his ſentiments in her fayour. 


_. Underſtanding, at breakfaſt, from Miſs 
Rufford, whoſe chagrin was not yet worn 
off, that there was little chance of his ſee- 
ing her dependent, he determined to re- 
turn to London, and from thence to ad- 
dreſs her more earneſtly than ever. No 
oppoſition was now made to his departure. 
Lady Armathwaite's frankneſs had ſo en- 
tirely engroſſed the party, that they ſeem- 


ce deaf to all other ſubjects, till the poſt 


brought a letter to Mr. Rufford, which he 
ſcanned with an eye that declared the con- 
tents ſomewhat perplexing. His wife and 
daughter had quitted the room; and when 
he had, two or three times, deliberately 
. the letter, he turned about, as if 

ſeeking 


| 
: 
j 
| 
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ſeeking ſome one to unboſom himſelf to— 
« A very curious epiſtle, indeed! ejacu- 
lated the divine, removing his ſpectacles 
from their ſeat on his noſe. I wonder 
who, or what, the man takes me for that 
wrote it to ſuppoſe that a man of ny 
character, and holy profeſſion, would ſo 
betray a ſacred truſt . Ob, it is ſcan- 
dalous to think what times we live in !— 
See here, ſaid he, holding out the paper 
to his companion, — ſee what a pretty 
fellow this 15——1 ſuppoſe you may know 
him.” ane ea as follows: 


SIR, 


« T was at Bath a few weeks 
this ſeaſon, and there I met a yery pretty 
girl—a ſort of protege to a tabby, whoſe 
name JI cannot charge my memory with; 
but her ſon has ruined her, and ſhe is gone 


abroad. I underſtand this protegie of 


her's went by the name of Doveridge, but 
Jam told ſhe is a natural daughter of 
vol. 1 c e your's, 
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your's, and the old woman ſhe was with. 
Perhaps you would have no objection to 
getting rid of ſuch an incumbrance, eſpe- 
cially as her mother has ſneaked off; if ſo, 
J live as much in ſtyle as any man of my 
rank and fortune. I love the girl, and ] 
will make her the beſt ſettlement J ever 
 offered—a houſe, ſervants, carriage, table, 
and twelve hundred pounds a year. [ 
wait your anfver; and — with e 


_— 
2 cc Sir, 


E Your moſt obedient, and 
„ Very humble ma 


eats SURCHESTER,” 
Sgavoir Vivre, : 
101 Feb. 


en was ans at the inſult offered 
to Joanna in this letter. He knew Lord 
Surcheſter to be one of thoſe common per- 
ſonages in London, and in all places of 
public ſociety, who ſtick at nothing to 


keep up the 3 of men of faſhion. He 
Was 
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was, however, glad to perceive in Mr. 


Rufford's countenance, and behaviour, all 


the ſymptoms of honeſt indignation ; and 
offered to expedite the important buſineſs 
of cruſhing ſuch libertine views, by being 
himſelf the bearer of his reply, which the 
compoſer of ſermons, after about an hour 
and half's cogitation in his ſtudy, brought 


forth directed, in a hand his gout apolo- 


gized for, To the Right Hon. my Lord 
Surcheſter, Sgavoir Vivre freet, London. 
Lambert eagerly took the charge of it, and 
was ſoon on the road to London. He 
ſtopped in St. James's ſtreet, in his way to 
his chambers, and enquiring for Lord 
Surcheſter, was introduced to him. He 
requeſted a private interview; and then, 
with fome expreſſions that intimated his 
opinion, delivered Mr. Rufford's reply, 
which he was aſtoniſned to perceive effect- 


ed no change in the features of his lord- 


ſhip. He waited only till he ſaw him grin 
at the ſubſcription, and then ſaying, he 
hoped: his lordſhip had enough now. of 


G2 making 
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making ſuch overtures, was retreating, 
when the peer, taking a caper acroſs the 
room, and aſking himſelf with much ener. 
gy, and a'* faſhionable oath, whether he 
was not a lucky dog, turned his attention 
to the bearer of the letter, with a broad 
ſtare at his features. Recollecting Byram 
as one of thoſe facile characters who min- 
gle in all companies, and ſeldom render 
themſelves diſagreeable by oppoſition, he 
\ ſhook him heartily by the hand; and 
thanked him for being the meſſenger of 
ſuch good news. Lambert drew back, 
and, looking grave, ſaid he was glad to 

find his lordſhip had yet ſenſe enough to 
be pleaſed with a diſappointment.—* Dil. 
appointment! my boy,“ repeated he, clap- 
ping Byram on the back—* why, ttis the 
very thing I could wiſh—the old fellow's a 
wiſe one; he knows his intereſt ; but he's 
for making a deviliſh hard bargain though. 
ell, let him ſend her up: I'll have 
her put in _— immediately. Do you 
know her? * ſhe's very ignorant 
EATS — ſhe 
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—ſhe looks ſo; for ſhe bluſhed furiouſly 
once when. I ſtopped her in the paſſage at 
her mother's lodgings, and tried to make 
her acquainted. But I'll have maſters of 
all forts for her; and. ſhe ſhall have the 
neateſt carriage in town; and then I ſhall 
be a happy man!“ | 


« You would be a villain!” muttered 
Lambert. Thank heaven, my Lord,” 
ſaid he aloud, © Miſs Doveridge is too 
well protected to fear you. Protect- 
ed!” rejoined the nobleman :—*<© why the 


did man is as meek as I could wiſh hi 


he is wiſer than to refuſe ſuch an offer for 
his brat. See, here, what he ſays, if you 
don't know already. 


He then ſhewed Lambert Mr. Rufford's 
letter; when, to his inexpreſſible aſtoniſh- 
ment, he found that he had been duped, 
and made the meſſenger of a moſt nefari- 
ous acquieſcence ; that Mr. Rufford had 
written in a ſtyle totally different from that 

G 3 in 


76 ago 


in which he had expreſſed himſelf to him; 
that he pretended to take for granted a 
ſuppoſition, not to be admitted, that Lord 
Surcheſter's intention was to make Joanna 
his wife; that he had moſt artfully, and 
moſt infamouſly, ſtipulated for a previous 
reimburſement of all the expences of her 
maintenance and education, which he 
_ falſely aſſerted to have been enormous, 

and to have fallen wholly on himſelf; and, 
moreover, he did not deny, nor attempt 
to contradict, the illegitimate cent 
— had beſtowed __ her. 


Lord BY with more fhrewdneſs 
than Lambert had promptitude enough to 
anſwer, aſked him what he now thought of 
old Dominte ; ſeemed elated with his ſu- 
perior knowledge of the world ; and de- 
clared his intention of ſetting off the next 
morning for Mr. Rufford's. Lambert re- 
plied only by a requeſt, to be allowed a copy 
of the letter he had brought. Lord Sur- 
- cheſter (who, in the mood of the moment, 

| 1 or 
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or oerha ps at any other time, would have 
parted with whatever a prudent man 
would have kept) told him he might have 
the original, if he could make any uſe of 
it. They parted, ſeemingly good friends; 
and Lambert, having diſcharged his 
chaiſe, and procured another, returned 


with all poſſible expedition the way he had 


come; hoping he might at once ſave Jo- 
anna from the villainy of her nen 


andrindyce her r N 


-His du was in too . a fate 
to admit of his forming any other plan 
than that of going avruptly to the vicarage, 


and demanding an interview with Mails 


Doveridge ; but all cogitation was ſoon 


rendered nugatory; for, at the inn at 


Hounſlow, where he ſtopped to change 
his carriage, he bolted on Mr. Rufford 


himſelf, who, puffing and blowing with 


importance and expedition, was calling 
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two or three waiters | for ſomebody he 
ſeemed i in queſt of. 8 | 
Perceiving, by a light one of them held, 
that it was Byram who was coming up, he 
attacked him in the moſt furious language 
for ſome unintelligible miſdemeanour :— 
he could only make out that he was a 
ſcoundrel and a villain, and that the law 
ſhould make him repent; — till the old 
gentleman, ſeeming to recollect, from the 
ſtatute book, that his offence, whatever it 
was, did not come within the law's cogni- 
zance, again adverted to the powerful ar- 
tillery of ſcripture - phraſed abuſe, and 
ſacred invective. 


At this moment out popped from a lit- 
tle waiting parlour the lively Miſs Rufford, 
to whom Lambert willingly addreſſed 
himſelf for that information her father's 
vehemence with-held. She curtſied, and 
ſimpered, and ogled, and replied : Kthat 
as her papa was obliged to come to town 

1 80 
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on this molancholy buſineſs, ſhe bad taken 


the opportunity ro ſee a little of the 
world. She ſuppoſed her papa would be 
kept, perhaps, a week 'in Lunnun, and in 


that time ſhe thought a body mougbi ſee 


a good bit of it. 


This was but little more ſatisfactory 
than the interjection of Mr. Rufford ; and 


Lambert ſeriouſly and earneſtly begged to 


know what it was that was laid to his 


charge, and what had occaſioned this pre- 


cipitate journey. At laſt ſome incoherent 
proteſtations that the expences of it ſhould 


be charged to Foar's eflate, told him that 


ſhe was the cauſe of it; and in about a 
quarter of an hour more he learnt, that, 
in conſequence of what Miſs Rufford call- 


ed her gently rebuking her, for her behaviour 


the preceding evening, Joanna had pri- 


vately quitted the houſe, and was not to 
be heard of; and that the ſuſpicion. of her 
having fled to Lambert had occaſioned: 


Mr. Rufford's taking the road to town. 


8 This 
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This idea being no longer tenable, either 
by folly or obſtinacy, the old gentleman 
ſeemed inclined to return home, to which 
meaſure his daughter ſeemed duly averſe. 
She conjectured that Byram was going to 
London, and laid out, with all the little 
_ cunning ſhe was miſtreſs of, to accompany 
him thither. He endured all her idiocy 
and impertinence tamely, for he was me- 
ditating only how he ſhould moſt com. 
pletely overwhelm her father in his own 
iniquity ; and ſhe had proceeded fo far as 
tolay hold on his arm, to awaken his at- 
tention and procure his concurrence, when 
Lambert, taking from his pocket-book the 
letter to Lord Surcheſter, ſhewed it to 
Mr. Rufford, bidding him recognize it, 
and bluſh. The old gentleman obeyed to 
the utmoſt of his power in both points; 


” having firſt, however, tried the ſucceſs of 


a ſtout denial. He then proteſted he had 
underſtood Lord Surcheſter's overture as 
that of marriage; blamed his own poor 
fooliſh. head that was not equal to the 

length 
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length of other men's; and thahked hea-. 
ven for ſending in his favour: the interpo- 
ſition of Byram; | to: ſave him from an er- 


ror his zeal for Joan's advantage might 
have led him into, but at which he now 
ſhuddered, even in recollecting it. 


Lambert had ſo infinitely the ſuperiori- 
ty, that Mr. Rufford had no hope but that 
of purchaſing his filence by unconditional 
ſubmiſſion. Common civility, to a man 
under ſuch degrading circumſtances, would 


have been almoſt tantamount to inſult :— - 


Lambert, therefore, thought of nothing 
but ſearching for Joanna, leſt by accident 
ſhe ſhould fall in Lord Surcheſter's way ; 


he therefore inſiſted on Mr. Rufford's ac- 


companying him back to his living, and 
offering, in the moſt public, even if it were 


the moſt humiliating manner, every in- 
ducement that could allure Miſs Doveridge 


to return. Incenſed and ſoured as he was, 
he refuſed to be tormented with the viva- 
cious en of Miſs Sally; ſne had 
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therefore her option of the eaſt or weſt— 
dear Lunnun predominated, and ſhe ſet off 
for the charming place, too ignorant and 
too confident to "ROPE ſhe Tones any 
eſcort, 
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No enquiry was omitted on the road 
to Milham that could proeure tidings of 
Joanna; but it ſoon appeared that there 
was little chance of her being betrayed; 
for the anſwer returned as they drew 
near Mr. Rufford's pariſn, convinced Lam- 
bert that his flock rejoiced ſecretly in the 
emancipation of the wretched Joanna. 


The old gentleman's fatigue would not 


ſuffer him to go farther than his own 
door; but his companion continued the 
ſearch for more than three days; the laft 
place he had ſearched was Henley; and 
he was returning by Caverſham, to gi ve 
a melancholy account of his ill ſucceſs, 
when his poſtillion ſuddenly ſtopping, told 
him there was a young woman on the 
road before them who ſeemed to anſwer 
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the deſcription of the lady he was ſeek- 
ing—Lambert looked forward, and be- 
ing convinced the lad was right, he jump- 
ed out of the chaiſe; and ran to overtake 
her —ſhe turned round at the inſtant, and 
Raggering a _ n fell to the mw. 


It was Fs minutes 8 Ae had 
raiſed her, and aſſured her of her ſafety, 
before Joanna, who appeared in the laſt 
ſtage of weakneſs and fatigue, ſeemed to 
comprehend her fituation : he put her 
into the chaiſe, ſhe offering on her. part, 
no oppoſition ;. but as he had his own 
_ Intereſt to conſult, he determined not yet 
to carry her to Mr. Rufford's, but make 
towards the neareſt farm-houſe : there he 
learnt from her that the reduplicated cru- 
elty of the family ſhe depended on, had 
driven her to the deſperate meaſure of quit- 
ting the houſe, in the hopes of getting 
her living in peace, by the labour of her 
hands, but that finding it a much more dif- 
ficult matter to get employed than ſhe 
N had 
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nad imagined it, ſhe had wandered till her 


money was ſpent, and now had no alter- 
native but throwing herſelf on the mercy 


of her enemies. 


From this ſtill more deſperate meaſure, 
Lambert warned her by a recital of Lord 
Surcheſter's application, and by the pro- 
duction of her guardian's reply to it. Sur- 
priſe, tear, horror, all co-operated with 
Lambert's expreſſions of ſympathy and 
vows of attachment, to make her look to- 
wards him as a preferable protector. She 
told him frankly, it was ſolely to her diſ- 
treſſes that he owed her hearing him with 
any degree of complacency ; but that 
conſidering him as her only reſource a- 


gainſt more dangers that were crowding on 


her, and as one ſent perhaps by Provi- 
dence to fave her, if he thought proper 
to make her immediately his wife, ſhe 
would endeavour to diſcharge her duty to 


him as far as the harraſſed ſlate of her 
mind would permit. Byram was at the 


moment 
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moment too much in love to contemplate 
the indications of a tortured heart in this 
deſperate acquieſcence, to which nothing 
but the duty of ſelf-preſervation prompt- 
ed the object of his paſſion :—he could 
not fee that in it ſhe renounced the deareſt 
tie that had held her to the world and its 
miſeries ; that in one ſigh given to the me- 
mory of her firſt affection, ſhe ſacrificed 
all that ſhe had fondly imagined, and had 
a thouſand times been aſſured, ſhould 
atone for the want of parents and protec- 
tion, for indigence and hardſhip of every 
kind—he could not hear the adjuration 
that called heaven to witneſs her ſubmiſ- 
ſion to neceſſity, and her unſhaken con- 
ſtancy: he could not trace her tears to 
their true ſource, the ſevering, the final 
ſeparation of all that youth in its moſt 
fervid colour paints to the imagination 
as perfect union—for Byram was moſt 
ſelfiſnly enamoured, and would have ſhut 
his ears againſt any information that could 
have operated againſt his hopes. Near 
iy as. 


( 


as he was to their accompliſhment, he 
cared no otherwiſe for the ſtate of Joan- 
na's affections, or the portion of them he 


might be allowed, than as her ſteadineſs 


was concerned in the queſtion ; and per- 
haps had he been aware that ſhe was too 
wretched to have preference or choice, 
it might only have ſerved to abate his ar- 
dour by increafing his ſecurity. © 


It was the awe which Joanna's charac- 
ter bore with it; it was the want of ha- 
bitude in vice, or perhaps it was a pru- 
dent wiſh to render her indiſſolubly his 
own, that in the preſent circumſtances ex- 
cluded from his mind all idea of a leſs 


permanent ſituation than that of wedlock. 
Lambert's character had yet no die ſtamp- 


ed on it: he might be any thing that the 


next revolution of the earth ſhould pre- 
ſent to his choice, and he now ſeemed, 
while doing a really virtuous and humane 
action, from whatever motive, to be a 
hopeful candidate for the praiſe of virtue. 


Qualms 
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Qualms of conſcience with regard to filial 
duty troubled him not; he pledged him. 
ſelf to Joanna for his father's forgiveneſs, 
if their marriage could only be kept ſe. 
ceret for a few months, when he ſhould be 
of age, and he had reaſon to believe Lady 
Jemima Fawley would have diſpoſed of 
herſeif; and he next turned his thoughts 
towards the moſt ſecret method of keep- 
ing their 3 to themſelves. 

Al . ee Wem teadercs Sbjec 
3 by the driver's being privy to the 
rencontre, ĩt was decided that he ſhould 
accompany her to Milham, and there for. 
mally reſtore her to Mr. Rufford, from 
whoſe reſentment ſhe would have the leſs 
to fear on account of his daughter's ab- 

ſence, and Byram's hold over his character. 
beir ſcheme was, that he ſhoutÞthen 
quit the place in haſte, as being earneſt to 
get back to London; that in the mean 
time ſhe ſhould prepare whatever cloaths 
_ the ga want for a Journey, that ſhe 
”” . Wald 
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ſhould engage the young 'maid-ſervant, 


of whoſe fidelity ſhe was ſecure, io ac- 
company her, and that before day-break 


ſhe ſhould quit the houſe and meet By- 
ram, who would have a chaiſe ready at 
a ſmall diſtance. The many dangers a- 
waiting them, made it adviſable that 
they ſhould be married out of England. 
— The uncertainties attending croſling the 
channel made Scotland the preferable 
place; and Joanna, in all the paſſiveneſs 


of wretchedneſs, and all the dejection of 


a breaking heart, gave her concurrence. 


She was received at her guardian's in a 
way that ſnewed how neceſſary a powerful 
friend was to her. To avoid the re- 
proaches rained on her, ſhe begged per- 
miſſion to go to bed; and Byram, re- 
maining no longer than to convince the 
ſhallow craft of Mr. Rufford, that he for 
ever forſwore him, his houſe and connec- 


tions, went to Reading to wait there the | 


hour of meeting Joania. | 
| bey 
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Every thing proſpered as he wiſhed; 
and when ſhe was miſſed in the morning, 
the old gentleman, perhaps, recollecting 
if he did ſuſpect Byram, that he had in 
his poſſeſſion what he ſhould not care to 
ſee brought to light, forbore to moleſt the 

fugitives. Lb 


Purſuing the croſs roads they had en- 
tered the county of York, when Byram 
perceived that the hurry and fatigue would 
be more than Joanna could bear without 
reſt, and he began: to fear that he ſhould 
not be able to prevail on her to Fo forward. 
To obviate this danger, he meditated on 
the poſſibility of their being married ſhort 
of the uſual place; and recollecting that 
not far from Roſlington bridge, he had a 
friend ſettled on a ſmall living, he propoſ- 

ed to Joanna an application to him. She 
approved the idea: for ſhe almoſt wiſhed 
for an obſtacle that might releaſe her : 
they turned out of the road, and ſoon 
found the diminutive village they were in 


queſt 
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and reſpected. 
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queſt of—it contained only a ſmall public- 
houſe, and one farm-houſe, and Byram 
leaving Joanna and her maid at the form- 
er, took a horſe and rode over to the 
church to ſeek his old ſchool-fellow Mr. 
Broome. 


This young man had been educated by 
his father, at Eton, with the reſolution of 
making him what no one of his family 
had ever yet been, a ſcholar and a gentle- 
man. The ſcheme turned out in the com- 


mon way—at Eton he had learnt to be ex- 


penfive—at Cambridge his ſpirit had been 
broken by mortification, his father's ſlen- 
der finances were exhauſted in this vanity, 


and at his death he found himſelf unpro- 


vided for, and with a fiſter to maintain. 
By great good fortune he had obtained 
orders and a very ſmall curacy, and lately 
the friendſhip of a gentleman in the neigh- 


bourhood had placed him in the vicarage 


of N, where he lived irreproachably 


He 
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He received Byram's viſit with joy and 
gratitude, and having learnt under a pro. 
miſe of fecrecy, the important errand he 
travelled on, he promiſed his concurrence 
on theſe only conditions, that his ſaſety 
ſhould be conſulted, and that Byram 
ſhould for that purpoſe, wait the publi. 
cation of banns: he pledged himſelf for 
his perfect ſecurity in this obſcure village, 
and made him an offer of his own and his 
ſiſter's beſt endeavours, if he could pre- 
vail on Miſs Doveridge to reſide 1 
them for the time. 


Joanna wha was really ill, and wiſhed 
for quiet, made no objection to the pro- 
poſal—Byram thought he could turn the 
accident to his own advantage by writing 
to his father, as if he was on a viſit to 
Broome; and accordingly they removed 
to the vicarage where they were very hoſ- 
pitably entertained, and where their time 
paſſed. not unpleaſantly. Miſs. Broome, 
who fortunately for herſclf; had not an 
3}: | idea 
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idea above her ſituation, was delighted 


with her elegant viſitor; and Joanna by 
appearing pleaſed, een to repay 
her aduntes. 


No accident happened to diſconcert 


their ſcheme ; the next town was too far 


off, to hear ſuddenly of the lovers, who 
were married without moleſtation the firſt 
day that the law permitted it. 


Byram ſtill ardent and ſolicitous, im- 
mediately brought his wife to London, as 
the beſt place of concealment, and took 


for her a very neat houſe in a quiet ſitu- 


ation near his chambers ; and regarding 
rather Joanna's natural ſituation than that 
he found her in, he procured her, to the 
utmoſt extent of his finances, every thing 
that could tend to her comfort. She ac- 


cepted his kind intentions; and in a little 
time found gratitude no bad ſubſtitute for 


love. Nothing was wanting on her part 


that could ſecure his reſpect and eſteem: 


he 
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he ſpent every leiſure hour with her in all 
the comfort of domeſtic peace, and mu- 
tual attention. In a few months her 
ſenſe of duty, and his unwearied kind- 
neſſes, produced a faint glow of chearful- 
neſs in her mind; he cheriſhed it with 
rapture; and fearing her health might 
ſuffer from a cloſe confinement to London, 
he removed her to a ſmall diſtance from 
it, for the autumn: his father had been 
and till remained engaged in the care of 
an eſtate in Ireland ; ſo that he had leſs to 
fear from his diſcoveries. Miſs Rufford 
was ſafe at Milham, after her excurſion to 
dear Lunnun; and there ſeemed no one to 
watch their movements. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. xIII. 


A YEAR had flown over the heads of 
theſe two perſons, and Fortune ſeemed to 
have repented of her early crueities to Jo- 
anna, . Nothing could have been more 


ſtrictly right than the conduct of Byram. 
His motive ſeemed indubitable; and his 


wife reverenced him as one of the firſt of 
human characters. His ardour was fill 


kept alive by expectation; and the birth 


of a daughter ſeemed an event that ſe- 

cured him to the ſide of virtue. His love 
for Joanna was at the time increaſed by 
the more than common danger her life was 
for ſome days in: in his imminent fear of 


her death, he had required nothing but to 


have it counteracted by the ſmalleſt hope: 


he was gratified; ſhe was ſafe ; but her re- 


Vagina © covery, 
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covery, though almoſt certain, was not 
| likely to be ſpeedy. N 


In this time, and when he was cut off 
from the reſource of her ſociety by the ne- 
ceſſity of her being kept quiet, and retir. 
ing very early to reſt, he began to reflect 
on the ſtep to which love had prompted 
him, and to examine the hitherto diſre. 
garded ſtate of his finances. He was now 
of age, and had hoped his father would, 
at that period of emancipation, if he did 
not render him independent, very much 
Increaſe his liberality towards him; but 
Sir :Clifford always ſeemed, on applica- 
tion, diſpoſed to make every favour he 
could beſtow conditional; and the condi- 
tion annexed being no other than that of a 
marriage with the ſtill-to-be-diſpoſed-of 
Lady Jemima Fawley, n did not ite- 
rate his eg | 


The expences of Joanna's illneſs were 
ao felt as fad inroads on an income he had 
| no 
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no hope of increaſing, for many years. Un- 
uſed to think very deeply, the neceſſity 
was galling to an inert mind, and he ſought 
in company a refuge againſt it; the town 
was almoſt novel to him, for in Joanna's 
ſociety he had almoſt forgotten the world. 
He was, as on a firſt acquaintance with 
it, charmed by its allurements: he 
thought all the women greatly improved; 
he ſaw many of his acquaintance elevated, 
by fortunate matches, to a ſituation they 
had no inherent pretenſions to; and he be- 
gan to think he had been precipitate; and 
that to have married a woman for whom 
be had no predilection, was, on the whole, 
better than to have gratified his paſſion at 
the expence of his caſe. 


With ſuch 3 theſe, he ſaw 
his amiable wife recover ſlowly from dan- 
gers and ſufferings which had never, for a 
moment, diſturbed the placid excellence 
of her temper, or extorted from her one 
expreſion. of regret or impatience ; but 

H theſe 
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theſe ſtlent merits were not likely to plead 
very forcibly againſt the cowardice that 
ſhrinks from the common evils of life, or 
the covetouſneſs that pines for what virtue 
has once rejected. The luſtre of Joanna's 
eyes was gone—the glow of health had 
left her complexion and her huſband had 
no taſte for thoſe beauties, ſtill more in- 
tereſting to a correct judgment, which 
nothing could ſeparate from her mind or 
her countenance 


The unſuſpicious temper of his wife, 
and her exalted opinion of his virtues, kept 
her blind to this change; and when ſhe 
was ſo well recovered as to reſume her 
uſual habits of induſtry, ſhe flattered her. 
ſelf ſhe ſhould find her happineſs ſtill in- 
creaſed,-by the addition of her promiſing 
infant- to her former joys. The ſummer 
Was begun; the world had a cheerful af- 
pect; and if ever a {ad reflection obtruded 
on her well diſciplined mind, ſhe chaſed 
it, as rebellious and ungrateful. 


Her 


6G 

Her firſt uneaſineſs aroſe from her per 
ceiving that Byram had no love for his 
child : his abſences from home, his nu- 
merous engagements, ſhe was neither 
alarmed at, nor inquiſitive about :—the 
hours that they had ſpent fogether fhe re- 
membered as Pleaſant ; but ſhe conſidered 
his confining himſelf then with her as. 4 
kind attention to her eaſe, the neceſſity 
of which had ceaſed ; ſhe was aware that 
it was of importance to him to make con- 
nections, and to get forward in his prepa- 
ration for the bar, to which he was to be 
called in the next term, When his affec- 
tion was warm, he had talked much of the 
advantages he expected from his profeſſion; 
and ſhe felt grateful for the application ſhe 
ſuppoſed he exerted; ſhe did not ſuſpe& 
that his mornings (which ſhe imagined 
devoted to his books) were ſpent in the 
faſhionable lounges, with men from whoſe 
opinions he could gain nothing but ill; nor 
that his evenings (devoted in her idea tp 
a reſpectable ſet of friends) were ſeldom 
H3 employed 
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employed ſo innocently as in the diſſipation 
of an opera or a play-houſe. 


To pacify her feelings at his neglect of 
the little Elizabeth, ſhe conſidered how 
entirely confined to a female boſom muſt 

be the amuſement derived from a baby; 
the tenderneſs required even in moving 
it, ſhe reflected, made it an anxious charge; 
men could not accommodate their muſcles 
to the delicate preſſure an infant required; 
but ſhe had ſeen Lord Armathwaite, when 
an impetuous lad, nurſe a cottager's child 
with tenderneſs and pleaſure, while the 
mother went to gather fruit for him :—here 
her- thoughts dared not dwell ;—ſhe hoped, 
nay, ſhe was ure, that when Elizabeth 
could run alone, her father would be fond 
of her. 8 


* 


rn began to grow a cuſtom with By- 
ram to return home very late at night, and 
always gloomy; then, occaſionally, he 
would remain out till near noon, and give 
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no reaſon for it. His wife grew alarmed ; 
and the anſwer to her next requeſt of a lit- 
tle money, being a ſullen declaration that 
he knew not where to get any, ſhe began 
to be ſeriouſly uneaſy. She adviſed ſome 
covert application to Mr. Rufford for the 
arrear of her income. Byram told her ſhe 
was a fool, as ſuch a ſtep would betray his 
marriage, and ruin him. He gave her a 
ſew guineas, and told her he was going 
into the country for ſome weeks, during 
which time ſhe muſt live as ee as ſhe 
could. T6114 ys, 
Love itſelf could not be blind to the 
contraſt between Lambert's attentions the 

preceding year and his cruel negle& now; 
—a conviction, too painful to be diſguiſed, 
burſt” on her ſenſes; and with the moſt 
earneſt (for it was unaffected) pathos, ſhe 
begged to know how ſhe had loſt his re- 
gard. He ſtrove to be civil; but his civi- 
uty ſhewed the total alienation of his love: 
| _H4 —4 
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8 flood of tears ſtopped Joanna's en. 
be and he 2 left her. 


She now knew ani his actions 
he rarely flept at home, and many days 
paſſed without her having five minutes 
eonveriſation with him. He returned one 
evening very late, and apparently much 
fatigued: he told her he had been to Mil: 
ham, having heard of the death of Mr. 
Rufford ; that he had made an enquiry 
after her property, and had the /atisfa#ior 
of finding her guardian had improved his 
confidential truſt to his own advantage, 
by ſelling out of the funds the ane thouſand 
pounds allotted for her fortune; and that 
as he had died wholly inſolvent, nothing 
was to be hoped for. To this intelligenee, 
which no preface introduced, no kindneſs 
ſoftened, he added a few ſentences, muttered 
aloud, againſt his own folly ; and replying 
to her earneſt query, whether he had di- 
vulged their marriage, that he had not, he 
quitted her, while ſhe ejaculated thanks to 
heaven 


1 
heaven that Lord e did not 70 
know what ſhe had done. x 


At the next ene of ſpeaking to 
him, ſhe begged that ſne might be allowed 
| to part with all thoſe little ſuperfluities of 
| comfort, with which, in the days of his fond- 
neſs, he had decked her ſituation.— With- 
out reflecting on the virtue that prompted 
this ſelf=denying petition, he told her he had 
already thought on that ſubje& ; that he 
had taken a lodging for her a little way out 
of town, where he would have her remain 
while he was in the country, and where 
one maid- ſervant would be ſufficient for 
her. 


Small as was Joanna's portion of ſelf- 
love, ſhe could not but feel the unpitying 
ſtoiciſm with which this mandate was iſ- 
ſued; but, in the recollection that ſhe was 
Byram's wife, ſhe endeavoured to forget 
the punctilious ſcrupuloſity with which he 
| 2 ; had 
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had thought it neceſſary to provide for her 
as a nobleman's daughter. 


He remained only three days longer in 
town; during which time he never faw 
her but when he appeared intoxicated, or 
ſo agitated, as to make her ſuſpect he had 
had recourſe to that moſt deſperate of all 
refuge, the gaming-table, He ordered 
her to remain where ſhe was till two days 
after his departure, and quitted her with- 
out giving her the ſmalleſt ſatisfaction as 
to his deſtination, the length of his ſtay, 
or the means by which ſhe was to exiſt in 
his abſence. With all the grudging that 
can accompany the 25, but not the cou- 
rage, to be unjuſt, he threw a ſmall bank 
bill on the table, and with a ſneer at the 
whimpering of his infant, whom her mo- 
ther had taken from her cradle, that ſhe 
might at leaſt obtain a look from him, 
he quitted the houſe, now a confirmed 
hard- hearted tyrant. 


He 
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He had not been gone ſix hours, when 
enquiries were made after him; and ſhe, 
not aware that any caution was neceſſary, 


with a countenance of ſorrow, that corro- 
borated any unfavourable ſurmiſes, replied 
to them, by declaring her ignorance re- 
ſpecting Byram. On the following day 


ſhe had the miſery of witneſſing the cere- 
monies with which an execution enters the 
houſe of an inſolvent. The goods were 
ſeized for the arrears of rent, but ſhe met 
with mercy from the creditor, and was al- 
lowed to retire with her own wardrobe, 
that of her child, and the money her huſ- 
band had left her, to the lodging he had 
taken for her. Her maid, Nelly, clung 
to her and her fortunes in all extremities ; 
and Joanna, whom the world had long 


ceaſed to have the power of cheatipg, 


{trove to be at peace in her miſeries. 


It was impoſſible, however, not to be 
anxious: ſhe could not but hope Byrain 
would, 1n his cooler moments, and when 

BE © detach- 
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detached perhaps from ill adviſers, write 
to her; and buoyed up by this hope, let 
all who know what it is to pant with ex- 
pectation, and to turn ſick with diſap- 
pointment, judge of her daily iterated 
feelings, when the poſtman ſometimes 
paſſed the door, ſometimes brought letters 
to others in the houſe, and, not unfre- 
quently, after having paſſed, returned 
again to diſappoint her by an omitted let- 
ter recollected afterwards. 
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Two months wore away thus; and Jo- 


anna's ſtrength and reſources were faſt 


failing under her agonizing ſituation. The 
neceſſity of her life to the preſervation of 
her daughter's, encouraged her to exertions 
of her ſpirits, which, while they diſguiſed, 

encreaſed her danger ; and in another 


fortnight he was unable to quit her bed. 


Aware of her perilous ſtate, and of the ag- 
gravation it received by her total eſtrange- 
ment from the whole world, excepting 


only her maid-ſervant, ſhe called her to 


her; and firſt endeavouring to inſpire her 


with fortitude to behold her miſtreſs's dif- 


treſſes, ſhe began to plan with her ſome 
ſcheme. for the preſervation of the little in- 
fant, when it ſhould have loſt the only pa- 


rental care it could look for. Nelly was 


well 
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well diſpoſed to be humane, but the extreme 
poverty to which ſhe was born, and in 
which her friends lived, was unfriendly to 
her good intentions. Her miſtreſs, there. 
fore, having no other reſource, thought of 
intereſting Lord Armathwaite for the 
young Elizabeth; and accordingly, at her 
next interval of ſtrength, ſhe wrote a letter 
to his lordſhip, in which, giving a brief 
account of her misfortunes, ſhe conjured 
him, by the remembrance of their former 
hopes, to protect from the horrors of want, 
a creature, who was denied the foſtering 
care of both its parents. This letter ſhe 
ſealed, and kept conſtantly under her pil- 
low, from whence her maid was to take it, 
immediately after her deceaſe; and, as ſoon 
as was poſſible, to remove herſelf and the 
child to her own home, where ſhe might, 
probably, as it was in the village near 
which Lord Armathwaite's houſe ſtood, 

deliver her requeſt to him privately. _ 


The 


( a } [7 


The letter had been written, and had 
remained in this ſituation near a week, 
in which period Joanna had grown daily 
more feeble ; when, in the middle of one 
of her ſleepleſs nights, ſhe was alarmed, 
and her baby was awakened, by the foot- 
ſteps of ſome one who aſcended the ſtairs 
heavily, and then burſt into the room fu- 
riouſly. It was Byram, who, ſtanding at 
her bed's foot, ſoon manifeſted by his tem-. 
per that he had not had wine enough to 
overcome his intellects, but ſufficient to 
exaſperate all his evil paſſions, 


She ſpoke to him with ſurpriſe and ten- 
derneſs, and thanked heaven that ſhe ſhould. 
ſee him before ſhe died. He - ſtarted at 
the word, and, drawing nearer to her, pull- 
ed back the curtain with violence :'the 
letter dropped from under her pillow ; he 
picked it up, and, by the candle in his 
hand, read the direction. Joanna ſaw in- 
ſtantly the miſconſtruction he would affix 
to its contents. She begged to be heard, 
| | While 
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while he muttered and read ; but of reaſon 
he was now incapable, even in his few ſo- 


ber hours. 


When ks had finiſhed the peruſal of the 
letter, he threw himſelf down on a chair, 
and remaining filent, his wife again earn- 
eſtly begged for a hearing. He replied— 
« You gave your hand to me—and your 
| Heart is another's : to him, therefore, you 
Toe e yourſelf.” 


* When I gave you my hand, Byram,” 
ſhe replied, the beſt affections of my 
heart were your's: you cannot ſay I 
was inſenſible to your kindnefs, or un- 
grateful for it while it laſted. It was my 
early fate to know, and to love, Lord Ar- 
mathwaite; it was my early proſpect that 
1 ſhould be his wife; heaven only knows 
why 1 was not ſo ;—it is to me a ſecret.— 
When my hopes were at the faireſt, he 
changed his intentions—married a woman 


de — not a= left me to the cru- 
9 5 | elty 
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ety of the Ruffords. For this unaccount- 
able departure from all his promiſes he has 
never offered the ſmalleſt excuſe. He told 
me he had done it through a hatred of 
poverty, and à love of money; that his 
motive for ſuch conduct was as bad as that 
of any one who follows the guidance f 
avarice ; and that though he deteſted the 
woman he had married, he was well pleaſ- 
ed with what he had done. Once, indeed, 
(the laſt time I ever ſaw him) he ſaid, a 
time might come which ſhould clear up 
the myſtery of his conduct; but 1 never 
hoped it; and, I am ſure, ſince 1 have 
been your wife I have ceaſed to wiſh it. I 
never deceived you by feigned:affettion. 
Before our marriage, I told you, fear for 
myſelf and gratitude to you were my mo- 
tives; and theſe you profeſſed yourſelf 
diſpoſed to accept in lieu of love: but it is 
of. little importance to vindicate myſelf— 
I ſhall not long give trouble to any one.— 
Suffer me to die in ee apy take care 
4 Ou infant—ir is all Taſk.” 
e = 1 
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„ And all J afk, returned Byram, 15 18, 
in any way, to be rid of you; for you are 
at this moment moſt abominably in my 
way: You are not, I dare ſay, ſo near 
dying as; you fancy yourſelf; ſo you had 
better think what you ſhall do with your. 
ſelf. and Miſs, for I can do Rong more 
for eicher of you.“ 6 


« How can you be ſo cruel?” aſked 
Joanna, almoſt exhauſted with her ſorrow. 
Think what you were to me a year ago 
——are you not aſhamed of your own in- 
confiſtency ? Woot” | 


66 MOTEL AT HE of my wife 
and: my poverty,“ replied he. I have 
made a very fooliſh bargain—! have got 


myſelf three thouſand pounds into deb.— 
my father will not pay it—and, as my li. 
berty is not ſafe till it is paid, I muſt find 
ſome means of raifing the ſupplies. As 
for you, I have not the ſmalleſt objection 
* For putting yourſelf under Lord Ar- 

mathwaite $ 
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mathwaite's protection. I always ſap=s 


poſed you had a tenderneſs for him; but 
it was none of my buſineſs, ſo I never 
troubled you with queſtions. I think 
your's is a very good plan; and to facili- 


tate it, I can tell you the cauſe of his mar- 


rage. The man is a weak, ſuperſtitious 
fool—he was brought up rigbtecuſy and 
ſo he is always puniſhing'himſelf to act up 
to his methodiſtical canting charaQter.— - 
Charles Halnaby had, like many other 
men of faſhion, involved his circumſtances 


at play, and not having the means to- get 


out, he did, what perhaps I may do in 
time, —he ſhot himfelf; but he did not do 
the buſineſs completely. Armathwaite was 
ſent for for it was done in London - and 
to keep Charles from repeating the wiſeſt 
action, in my opinion, that a poor man 
can do, he promiſed to furniſh him with 
the money he wanted: but he did not, per- 
haps, conſider at the time that he had it 
not himſelf ; ſo he marries this odious wo- 
by man, 
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man, and ſets Charles afloat again—to 
ruin himſelf afreſh, as it has turned out.” 


And do you not, Mr. Byram,” ſaid 
Joanna, raifing herſelf on her elbow, ad. 
mare fuch 8 20, had 1 known 
this b——”. | 


A * would never * n me, ] 
ſuppoſe, ” mterrupted her huſband. —— 
« Well, I wifh, with all my foul, you had 
known it: but, as to the merit of it 
why, it is all ſuperſtition. His lordſhip 
fancied it his duty to fave the ſon, becauſe, 
1 thank, the mamma had coddled him 
through a fever, without catching it her- 
ſelf ; for that, 1 ſuppoſe, was * merit of 
the — 8 


The ;nſultiog wit of Byram's jeſting lo- 
quacity was loſt on his wife; but the merit 
decried ſunk deeply on her heart; and 
While it aggravated her regret for her own 


miſſed UI; it comforted her with a 
| Vivid 
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vivid hope and confidence, that, in the 
world of retribution, juſtice as well as 
mercy would be ſatisfied. She put no re- 
firaint on her ſorrow, or her emotions. 
brutality, ſuch as Byram's, could not but 


| alienate a mind, which depended alone on 


the good qualities of his for its attach- 
ment. His humour changed: he grew 
again moroſe; and ſaying, only“ You 


| ſhall hear from me ſoon,” — he went away. 


His viſit ſeemed not to have altered her 
ſituation, and ſhe waited ſeveral days in 
vain, expecting his coming again. Her 
child was now the only obftacle to her 
ſinking into a deep corrofive melancholy ; 
for 1ts father, as ſhe could retain no reſpect, 
ſhe ceaſed to feel affection; and conſider- 
ing herſelf as apace verging towards the 


land where human diſtinctions avail not, 
| the indulged, innocently, the ſentiments 


the had fo virtuouſly oppoſed, and bleſſed 
her fate, which in the grave offered her a 
releaſe from all conflict. She doubted not 
2.71 13 that 
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that heaven muſt approve that attachment 
which was founded ſolely in a preference 
of the good to the bad, and was ſatisfied 
that in her laſt prayers ſhe might ſafely 
join the names of all thoſe ſhe loved. She 
had got ſo far in her pious confidence ax 
almoſt to look on her child without agony, 
and to think on its father without reſent- 
ment, when all her firmneſs of mind was 
ſhaken by a letter from Byram, in which 
he. tranſ! mitted to her fifty pounds, and 
the following ſhew of conſolation :— 


«© NoTHING can give me greater con- 
cern, than that I recollect having given 
you, in my abrupt and imprudent viſit. 


Lou will, I am ſure, forgive it, when 
I fay it was wholly owing to a perturbed 
{tate of mind, rendered worſe by the means 
I had taken to ſupport myſelf under it. I 
told you truly, that I was in difficulties :— 
I am forry you are obliged to ſhare them 


with me; but you may now relieye your- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, and make me eaſy. I aſk. nothing of 
you, but to forget you were ever my wife : 
—it is for your own fake I aſk it, ſince to 
me it is nearly unimportant. You may be 
happy now, if you conſent ;—you never 
can, if you loſe this opportunity. A few 


days may reſtore you to peace, and I fin- 


cerely hope to happineſs, for I till love 
you ; and were I to ſuffer myſelf to think, 
I could not bid you, -as I do, renounce me 
under your hand, and know me only as 
+ Your very ſincere friend, 
9 3. 
ok P. S. Dire& to me at Bath, 521 


The train into iich heal had ſuffer- 
ed her meditations to ſlide had tended to 
confine her ideas. Byram's letter promiſed 
her happineſs: ſhe knew of no happineſs 
but that-which ſhould reſtore her to the 
original poſſeſſor of her heart. In the hectic 
fervour of her imagination, ſhe fancied 
her huſband's myſterious expreflions im- 
ported no leſs than that Lady Armathwaite 

was 
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was dead, and that he meant, now he had 
diſcovered her attachment, to facilitate 
her marriage with the Earl. Nothing 
had repreſſed in her heart a diſpoſition to 
| repent of her having beſtowed her hand 
ſo unworthily, had ſhe not been a mother; 

- but the innocent aggravator of her ſuffer. 
ings was always, in its infant ſilence, their 
moſt eloquent conſolation,.and in its ſmiles 
ſhe ſeemed repaid for her own tears. On 
a ſecond peruſal of the letter, for her ſenſe 
diſtruſted the firſt, ſhe thought ſhe ſaw the 
felicity that had mocked her once more 
offered to her; but the next reflection 
ſhewed ir ſtill beyond her graſp. Sorroy- 
fully ſhaking her head, and claſping ſtill 
cloſer to her boſom: the little Elizabeth, 
ſhe inſtantly made her election. — 
« Shall I forego thee, my babe Shall! 
deny myſelf to be thy mother ?—or ſuffer 
thee to bear into the world with thee the 
ſuppoſition of infamy ?——No the little 
time I have to live ſhall be marked with no 
cowardly deſertion of miſery——my heart 
may 


** 
may love imprudently, but it ſhall never 


make me ſwerve culpably.“ 


No circumſtance in Byram's conduct 
had, for a -long time, afforded ground for 
z conjecture at all favourable to the inte- 
ority of his character, but this deficiency, 
of exerciſe had not abated the charitable 
candour of his wife's: ſhe ſaw infinite me- 
tit in his fancied motives, and it aſſiſted 
in reconciling her to the part ſhe had cho- 
ſen. She haſtened to expreſs her ſenſe of 
his kindneſs, and in the evening of the 
lame day replied to him in the following 


terms: 


* You letter, my dear Lambert, would 
have been myſterious to me, had not a ray 
of goodneſs beamed from it, and enlight- 
ened my intellects. I will not be ſo inſin- 
cere as to ſay your conduct has never been 
productive of uneaſineſs to me: it has coſt 
me many ſighs, and many tears; but it is 
I who am in. part the cauſe of both; and 
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by your preſent kindneſs and tenderneſ 
towards me, all that I have ſuffered is ob- 
literated. But do not ſuppoſe your wife 
ſtill ſuch a girl, as to forget, in a youthful, 
and perhaps too firm an attachment, the 
duties ſhe took on herſelf when ſhe became 
your wife. From my infancy, and ſo long 
as I dared truſt my heart with ſo danger. 
ous a prepoſſeſſion, I loved Lord A.; and 
hope blinded me to the improbability of 
our union. My proſpect was cut off, and 
I omitted no exertion that could enable 
me to bear the ſtroke : reſentment towards 
him aided me; and as I had loved him, 
becauſe I believed him eminently worthy, 


J would have ceaſed to do ſo when I found 


him otherwiſe. I am aſhamed to confeſs 
how great was the ſtruggle. He once at- 
tempted to improve my opinion of his 
marriage. I felt that my fortitude could 
not ſtand without the aid of anger—I was 
wretched - you were kind to me. I thought 
you loved me, and I committed myſelf to 
your protection not more afraid of the 
| | Ruffords 
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Ruffords than of my own treacherous af- 
fections. Lord A. was too near—I muſt 


of neceſſity be much in his company—it _ 


was not to be riſqued. I married you moſt 
honeſtly; and your kindneſs ſoothed me; 
but when that was gone, and from your 
own lips I had learnt that I was an incum- 
brance to you, what could I do but repent 
and deſpair ? 


I ſee in your letter your generous 
wiſh to promote my happineſs——1 gueſs 
what has happened. Had it happened 
ſooner, I might have ſpared you much 
ſuffering ; but I doubt not the wiſdom or 
the mercy of Providence, and to its de- 
crees I cheerfully ſubmit. But can you 
imagine, my too indulgent Lambert, that, 
were the holy ties of marriage diſſoluble, 1 
could be ſo deficient in tenderneſs, as to 


quit you, or my infant, for the ſake of in- 


dulging an affection, it, perhaps, were 
more meritorious to conquer? Our union 
was ſecret—1 hope it is not leſs binding— 

20 WM 


1 
on my mind, I am ſure, it has all the 
force of the moſt public one. Let us, 
then, act according to its laws. While 
your difficulties continue, place me any 
where out of obſervation keep me at the 
| ſmalleſt expence poſſible I have been 
uſed to work I am not a poor helpleſs 
being that can ſubmit to no inconvenience 
without injury I have not ſo long been 
accuſtomed to indulgence, as to need it; 
and in the Kindneſs you can afford me, 
and the delight of rearing my little girl, 
ſhall find an impulſe and reward that will 
ſweeten every exertion. 


4 Be aſſured, my Later, you poſleſs 
every portion of my heart but its weak- 
neſſes; and that were Lord A. now he is 
at liberty, to tempt me with my former 
proſpect, I would, without pain, reject it. 
But in the character you drew of him, 
when I had laſt the' melancholy fatisfac- 
tion of converſing with you, you have 
every ſecurity ;——he who could act as he 

| | has 
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has done, muſt. be the maſter of his paſ- 
fons ; and in his eyes I muſt be contempti- 
ble, were I not to be firm in my duty, 
however that duty may oppoſe our incli- 


nations. I can live without his love: I 


ſhould be hurt to forfeit his eſteem. 
Should you have any intercourſe with him 
on this ſubject, tell him theſe are my ſen- 
timents, and believe I will live and die 


&© Your very faithful wife, 
. | | | ; ü cc 1, B. 
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In the kindneſs of thoſe we love, there 
is a balm, healing beyond all medicine to a 
wounded mind. Joanna read frequently 
 Byram's letter, and every re-peruſal of it 
preſented the merit that emanated from it, 
in a new light.—She thought no lon- 
ger of dying, ſhe prayed for life to 

cheriſh her little one ; and ſhe implored 
all the rewards of Hlekven for her hul- 
band.—She thought exultingly of the tri. 

umph ſhe had gained over her dormant 
. paſſion ; and retired to reſt with her baby 
in her arms, in a ſtate of peace and hope, 
that perhaps ſhe choſe rather to encou- 
rage than examine.—In her firſt ſleep, ſhe 
dreamt Lady Armathwaite was dead, and 
that ſhe herſelf was taking poſſeſſion of 
her ſituation. If ſhe felt diſappointed 
when ſhe awoke, it was but for an 1n- 
> ſtant : 
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ſtant : ſhe could not but give one thought 
to the meritorious motive of gratitude to 
which he had ſacrificed : ſhe aſked herſelf 
whether Lambert's conduct was leſs lauda- 
ble : ſhe wiſhed Lord Armathwaite happy 
in a ſecond marriage, and propheſied 
when her huſband's fituation ſhould be 


more propitious, that the two families 
would be united by virtue and friendſhip, 


for the remainder of their lives, | 


Her expeciurion of a ER to her letter 
was far from painful; for ſhe was convinc- 
ed it could only contain freſh motives of 
affection towards Lambert. She now took 
the moſt aſſiduous care of her wayering 
health, lived with the cloſeſt frugality, 


was thankful for the hardſhips of her 
youth which had left her no imaginary 
wants, and held herſelf in readineſs to 


purſue any courſe the next letter might 


point out. It came in a very ſhort time, 


but its language was not that of peace, 


the ſtyle of it was this: 
"4 „ 


% How could you be ſo ſtupid as to 
ſuppofe I meant that Lady A. was dead? 
— She is more likely to live than at any 
time ſince her marriage What nonſenſi. 
cal romantic ideas you ſuffer to run away 
with your reaſon! Nothing could more 
convince me you are the girl you would 
not be thought, than your imagining [ 
wiſhed to releaſe you, in order to your 
marrying A. — This I can tell you—you _ 
may marry him when you and he pleaſe, 
for your marriage with me is not worth a 
ruſh—it is informal and conſequently ille- 
gal. I would have perſuaded you; but as 
you will not be perſuaded, I muſt plainly 
tell you how J am circumſtanced, and 
then I ſhall leave you to make the beſt of 
your own ſituation.— ou know I am 
deeply in debt; but you know not how 
deeply—my father will do nothing for me 
unleſs I marry A's ſiſter. I need not tell 
you I do not like her; but I like ſtarving 
in a jail leſs; ſo I have made up my mind 
to it, and have agreed. Now, all 1 deſire 
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of you, is to give up your imaginary claims 
on me; and I will then make good to you 
the loſs of your own fortune, by paying 
you regularly forty pounds a year, which 
J will ſecure to Elizabeth after your death. 
To ſave trouble, I will as ſoon as I poſſeſs 
ſo much, transfer to you one thouſand 
pounds in the four per cents, the intereſt. 
of which you can receive without any fur- 


* Your &c. 
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A ſtupor ſeized the ſenſes of Joanna 
when. he found how cruelly her credulity 
had deceived her: the character of By- 
ram ſtoad before her imagination in the 
blackeſt colours; and the dreaded him as 
2 monſter, a ſavage creature, who made 
innocence its prey, a. deceiver who put on 
the maſk of virtue only to ſerve the moſt 
vicious purpoſes.— Perhaps ſhe was as un- 
Juſt in her cenſures as in her applauſes 

5 Is the 
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ſhe would have verged nearer to the truth 
had ſhe ſuppoſed him'only facile and un- 
pitying, prone to indulgence, averſe to all 
the evils of life, a cowardly; a ſelfiſh be- 
ing! Was ſhe not then correct in fancy. 
ing him a monfer?—alas !.the term implies 
infrequency, and therefore fan not a cha. 
| racter 0 common. N 11501 507:m'2b ric; 90 
s . * 371 EO 426 7 fo t3 
a s temper was meek; hut it was 
not abject; and ſhe reſented too deeply 
the indignity offered her, to accept it by 
replying to it.— She believed not the inva- 
lidity of her marriage; but to whom 
could ſhe have recourſe againſt her- huſ- 
band ? To Lord Armathwaite alone 
here ſhe was certain of a defender againſt 
the intended cruelty; for ſhe knew a diſ- 
covery of her marriage would thwart By- 
ram's plans, but as the ſcale which con- 
tained her love for Byram roſe, that more 
_ worthily filled preponderated; and fearing 
Byram might revenge her application by 
divulging her — and thus bring 
ä N down 
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down added miſery on Lord Armathwaite, 
who was wholly in his wife's power, ſhe 
preferred ſuffering in lence. 


The night was ſpent i in rumination ; and 
ſhe roſe the next morning feveriſh, and 
half inclined to refer herſelf to Sir Clif- 
ford Byram, thinking it impoſſible a fa- 
ther could protect a fon in ſuch enormous 
baſeneſs. On this, in the courſe of the 
day, ſhe reſolved; and fearing her in- 
creaſing indiſpoſition might deprive her of 

the ability to write, ſhe began an humble 
ſimple ſtatement of facts, but her recol- 
lection overpowered her, and ſhe was 
prevented from proceeding, by the illneſs 
of her child, who partook her fever. 
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& At this juncture her maid ſervant, the 

; hitherto faithful follower of her fortunes, | 

5 without the ſmalleſt provocation or any * 
> W prelude of diſcontent, demanded her diſ- 1 
/ Ciara, What were her views, or what her #19 
Y E 
: | 6 O reaſons, * 
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reaſons, ſhe would not diſcloſe : ſhe receiy. 
ed her arrear of wages, unmoved by any 
expreſſion of regret from her miſtreſs ; and 
Joanna was now compelled to give up all 
care for herſelf, to attend on her infant. 


Her mind remained in a ftate of in. 
deciſion ; the letter to her father-in-law 
was uncompleted : paſt regrets and pre- 
ſent ſufferings were abſorbed in alarm for 
her infant, whom ſhe watched inceffantly : 
a Thimber that gave her hopes of its a. 
mendment, ſueceeded to hours of reſtleſs 
wailing : ſhe placed the little Elizabeth 
in her cradle and was beginning to weep 
her lullaby ; but tears ſhe feared might 
- impair her ftrength till more; and ſhe 
took up a newſpaper which had been ſent 
up by the miſtreſs. of the houſe in the 
charitable hope 'of amuſing her melan- 
choly.—It was a tale of human fuffer- 
ings : and ſhe turned from the noon-tide } 
rapine of foreign lands, and the burgla- 
ious depredation of the metropolis, 
with 
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cle of diſſipation, was ſtill leſs agreea- 


ble to the tone of her ſpirits—ſhe ſought 


the lift of thoſe whom the grave waited 
for. She would have paſſed the titled and 
untitled nuptials, had not names familiar 
to her, caught her eye: Lambert's mar- 
riage to Lady Jemima Fawley was an- 
nounced with all the detail and circum- 


ſtance of truth! and bowing over the 


cradle, ſhe fainted at the conviction of his 


berfidy. 


She recovered, before any one had been 
made aware of her want of affiſtance: 


her child was diſturbed; and ſhe was 


too weak to ſoothe it, till tears had reliev- 


ed her burſting heart. She then funk un- 


reſiſting into this ſtill lower abyſs of mi- 
ſery. The world afforded not a ſupport 
to her ſorrow, and ſhe ceaſed to court 
its aid. 


The 


with ſickening diſguſt. The gay chroni- 
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The compaſſion of the woman ſhe lodg- 
a with, had been awakened by the un- 
feeling deſertion of Joanna's ſervant ; and 
in the afternoon of this day, ſhe made her 
_ a viſit and expreſſed a benevolent wiſh 

that ſhe would permit her to be uſeful to 

her: her ſervices were accepted; and both 

mother and child were benefited by them, 
In the lapſe of two days Joanna grew a- 

gain tolerably calm. She kept her grief 
concealed; and as yet could not reſolve on 
any ſtep, even to avert the impending 
horrors of poſitive want. Little hope re- 
mained.- of her ever again receiving the 
ſmalleſt comfort from the author of her 
woes. She conſidered herſelf as abandon- 
ed in the moſt cruel way; and though re- 
venge was as far from her wiſh as from 
her power, ſhe could not but reſent the 
-unprovoked injuries ſhe had ſuffered from 


For her infant alone ſhe was anxious. 
Could ſhe have I the invaluable 
a1 - Charge 
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charge with any faithful friend, her wiſh 
to die inſtantly would have aided the ten- 
dency of all her miſeries; but where 
could ſhe look for protection for a baby 
in a world ſo hoſtile to its mother? 
Again ſhe thought of Lord Armathwaite; 
but to open any communication with him, 
was hazardous to the peace ſhe hoped to 


die in. Of Mrs. Halnaby, owing to her 


own change of ſituation, as ſhe ſuppoſed, 
ſhe had heard nothing ſince:her marriage 
—ſhe wiſhed it was poſſible to find out 
her prefent retreat; 850 to W it was 
ee $153 158-01 eo?! c 1 
pRyul 2760. +435 | 

__ was indulging in theſe neee me- 

ditations;/ with her baby upon her lap, in 


the evening of the third day after her maid 
had left her, when the ſudden ſtopping of 

a carriage àt the door, made: her. lean for- 
ward to the window ſhe ſaw a poſt-chaiſe 
with four hired horſes; and the light juſt 


ſerved for her to perceive a gentleman 
enter the houſe. She began to fear the 
a dmiſſion 
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to die inſtantly. would have aided the ten- 


dency of all her miſeries; but where 


could ſhe look for protection for a baby 


in a world ſo hoſtile to its mother ?— 
Again' ſhe: thought of Lord Armathwaite; 
but to open any communication with him, 
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admiflion of new inmates ; and her un- 
protected fituation ſtruck her recollection. 
Ina few minutes the miſtreſs of the houſe 
came up with a letter in her hand—ſhe 
faid: nothing, and went out of the room a 
ſhe had delivered it. Joanna went to- 
wards the fire to read by its light, and to 
her infinite ſurpriſe, and, for the firſt 
moment, with ineæpreſſihle joy, ſhe fa 
Lord nne do the fol- 
N ait ” 


Jes . 0 m precipitations—it Was 
NW: for me to a& at a diſtance: 
the miſerable anxiety I have ſuffered ever 
-ince you deft the country, has been ended 
by, if poſſible, a more miſerable; diſco- 
ery ; and my numberleſs enquiries to 
learn your fate are anſwered by hearing 
that you. are wrfetched. How I learnt this 
Amill tell vou when we meet do not be 

alarmed—truſt to my unalterable love for 
you that I have ſufficient: command of 
Oe" to offer you only my friendſhip 


HEE. | and 
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and moft zealous fervices—O why did J, 
from a romantic idea of friendſhip, expofe 
you to all theſe miſeries?—better would it 
have been to have rifqued every thing, 
and made you my own ; but be aſſured, 


my beloved Joanna, you have in me'a 
friend who will now hazard every thing 


to place you in eaſe and ſecurity. Suffer 
me, I befeech you, to ſee you. 


The palpitation of her heart was too 


violent to leave her the power of any ex- 


ertion, even had ſhe been reſolved; but 
to reſolve was impoſſible. The wretched 


unbefriended ſtate ſhe was reduced to, 


made the intervention of almoſt any fel- 
low-creature a deſirable bleſſing; but here 
if ſhe ſhould accept the perhaps well in- 
tentioned offer of Lord Armathwaite, ſhe 
muſt admit to confidence and privacy, the 


man ſhe ſtill loved too warmly to think on 


with indifference, who loved her, ſhe was 
convinced, with a ſtill more ardent paſ- 
flon, and who knew not only her partial- 


ity 
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ity towards him, but the extent and ſtea. 
dineſs of her affection. There was vir. 
tue enough in their mutual attachment to 
miſlead them into an opinion that it 
could never be culpable. With the hu- 
mility which is the grace of our religious 
profeſſion, Joanna prayed that temptation 
might not be added to her lift of ſuffer. 
ings; and taking part of the paper his 
lordſhip's letter was written on, ſhe was 
beginning to write a requeſt to diſpenſe 
with his viſit, when the woman of the houſe 
again entered, and introduced Lord Ar- 
mathwaite. Joanna endeavoured to com- 
bat her extreme perturbation, and drop- 
ping into a chair in filence, and with looks 
averted to hide her emotion, ſcarcely 
heard his re-iterated profeſſions of ſurpriſe 
and attachment. She could not aſk him, 
nor did he tell her, how he had gained in- 
telligence of her : his reſentment towards 
Mr. Byram, and his concern for Joanna's 
immediate ſufferings wholly occupied him. 
A tor- 


( $83 © 
A torrent of tears, ill calculated to con- 
firm her lover's heart to its duties, and 
ſteel it againſt her perſonal attractions, 
were the prelude to her voice. She beg- 
ged to be left to the fate Heaven ſeemed 
to have decreed for her: ſhe repreſented 
the change that had taken place in their 


ſiruations as an inſurmountable obſtacle 


to any aſſiſtance ſhe could receive from 
him, and ſhe lamented as an added miſ- : 


fortune,” that chance which had brought 


him to the knowledge of her exiſtence. 
Lord Armathwaite tried to calm and 
re aſſure her: he expreſſed his pity for 


her, and his reſpect for the ſituation ſhe 
had made her choice. To give her time 


to recover, he would have carefled her 
child, who with the earneſtneſs of its 
baby hood, was playing with its fingers in 
the cradle; but ſome ſentiment not to be 
defined, excited Joanna's abhorrence of 


his lordſhip's fondneſs : ſhe ſcarcely her- 
el knew why ſhe removed the child to 


a diſ- 


© ans } 
a diſtance from him „ and tried to exclude 
him even mays * ſight of i it. | 


3 55 on. more 3 ſhe wiſhed 
to know who had told him ſhe was in dif. 
treſs: he {till ſeemed. deſirous of ſeeing 
more of the child; ſhe again ſtrove to 
prevent it, and rang the bell to requeſt 
the miſtreſs of the houſe to take the 
charge of it during his viſit—the ſum- 
mons was anſwered by her own ſervant 
who had ſo abruptly left her! Joanna 
ſtarted with ſurpriſe, and queſtioning 
her as to her ſudden return, was anſwered 
by Lord Armathwaite, who declar- 
ed himſelf indebted to this ſimple gurl 
for the tidings he had received. With 
tears of fidelity and many apologies for 
the liberty ſhe had taken, ſhe confeſſed to 
her miſtreſs that, fearing her melancholy 
would kill her, and knowing enough from 
what ſhe had told her, to believe Lord 
Armathwaite the only friend ſhe could 
depend on, ſhe had wiſhed to make him 

_ acquainted 
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acquainted with her fituation: but that 

being unable to write, and unwilling to 
truſt any but herſelf, ſne had demanded 
her diſmiſſion that ſhe might have money 
ſuffcient to pay her expences, and had 
gone to Lord Armathwaite's houſe near 
Reading. She added that her dear miſ- 
treſs needed to be under no fear from any 
thing ſhe might have ſaid amongſt her 
own friends; for that ſhe had careful- 
ly avoided ſeeing any one who knew 
W | | 


In the extreme, though perhaps inju- 
dicious benevolence of the action, all 
ſenſe of relative ſituation was effaced from 
Joanna's mind, and throwing her arms 
round the neck of her frighted maid, ſhe 
with tears expreſſed her obligation. She 
felt not quite the forlorn creature ſne had 
fancied herſelf but a few minutes before. 
She committed Elizabeth to the girl's care, 
and with tolerable ſteadineſs, entered into 
converſation with Lord Armathwaite, who 

was 
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was bent on a public appeal to juſtice a. 
gainſt Mr. Byram ; but to this Joanna 
would on no account conſent : ſhe found- 
ed her objections on regard for Lady Je. 
mima, and her reſentment of the il} treat- 
ment ſhe had received from the man to 
whom legal meaſures muſt, if ſucceſsful, 
unite her again; and ſhe declared her po- 
fitive reſolution never to lend even the 
countenance of her name to them. She 
thought it was not impoſſible that ſhe 
might procure from Mr. Byram the pro- 
viſion he had offered her; and could ſhe 
find her old friend Mrs. Halnaby, the 
utmoſt of her wiſhes would be to retire to 
her protection. gh Jo. 

« But would you not conſent to a previ- 
ous divorce, if it could be obtained—a 
diſſolution of your marriage if it could 
be effected?” ſaid Lord Armathwaite with 
an energy that ſeemed too much like a 
wiſh at leaſt to reduce obſtacles. 


5 
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By no means,” replied Joanna“ I 
will do nothing to injure my little girl in 


the eye of the world. If ſne is known 


only as my daughter, it may be ſuppoſed 
her father died in her infancy ; but if ſhe 
becomes an object of diſpute, the impe- 
diments to her being reſpectable, will be 
greater than ſhe. may be able to encounter, 
when barbarity and the grave have left 
her an orphan.” | 


Do not talk ſo,” ſaid his lordſhip : x nei- 
ther you, my Joanna, nor your child ſhall 


ever want the aids of a huſband or a pa- 


rent. I can ſurely protect you while I live; 
and galling as is my ſituation, I will re- 


double my aſſiduities towards a woman, 


whom but for your ſake I hate, that ſhe 
may leave me what will ſecure you when 
I ceaſe to exiſt. Long I cannot endure 
the tortures I am doomed to bear, which 
every day are rendered ſharper—Is it not 
enough that I have loſt you ? thatT am 
doomed to be the ſlave of age accompa- 

nied 
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nied with whatever can render it con. 
temptible and diſguſting ? but muſt 
ſee you wretched? and even I—I be the 
author of your wretchedneſs ?—it is ny 
ſiſter who has been your bane.—To hu- 
mor her I have forwarded the marriage; 
and if there is a being you would curſe, 
in juſtice, it is myſelf.— Believe me, my 
Joanna; for I cannot hide my heart; 
have heaped miſeries on my head, not to 
ſerve myſelf, but thoſe I thought you 
loved. —I could not-juſtify to my conſci- 
ence the ſeeing a fellow- creature doom 
himſelf by ſuicide to perdition, while ! 
had the means for his reſcue in my pow- 
er; but, ſtill, my Joanna, I am the ſame 
you once knew me: I believe I have been 
weak—perhaps it was not incumbent on 
me to riſque ſo much—the event makes 
me think myſelf wrong; for you are on- 
volved in my miſery, and I have not the 
power to extricate you. Would you but 
conſent to the annulling your marriage, I 
could place you in quiet ſecurity, where I 

might 


'( 7 ) 


„naht have at leaſt the ſtolen happineſs 


| WH of vifiting and comforting you till the 
a courſe of a few years ſhould have liberated 
) me, when I would ratify all our vows, and 
8 be the guardian of your future peace. 
5 This was the language Joanna dreaded 


bd hear; and ſhe ſaw Lord Armathwaite's 
| deception of himſelf, in fancying he could 
0 thus exerciſe his benevolence; uninfluenced- 
l by paſſion. She was convinced that his 
© protection was not to be accepted; and 
n foreſeeing that ſne muſt deny herſelf a ſe- 


| cond interview with him, ſhe endeavoured 
2 to turn his thoughts, and to ſerve herſelf, 
c by A after her former friends, 


She 1 chat Mrs. Ru "ford! bad Pt 
5 compaſſion amongſt the pariſhioners of 
8 her late huſband, that his creditors had 
e ſuffered her to avail herſelf of the bene- 
t fits of a ſale of his effects, which had pro- 
I duced her a' ſum adequate to the pur- 
I WU chaſe of a ſmall annuity, which added to 
t VOL, I. K the 
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the charitable bounty allowed to her x; 
related to the church, would enable her 
to live exempt from penury; and that ſhe 
was gone to London with her daughter. 
Mrs. Halnaby, ſhe had the conſolation of 
hearing, was relieved by the death of her 
worthleſs ſon, from the ruin he had pre. 
pared for her. She was then in France, 
where ſhe meant to continue for the re. 
mainder of her life, or till her frugality 
ſhould have retrieved her circumſtances, 
Joanna was comforted by hearing that 
Mrs. Halnaby correſponded regularly with 
Lord Armathwaite, and never omitted her 
hopeleſs enquiries after her unfortunate 
favourite, whom the malice of the Rif. 
fords had induſtriouſly repreſented as a 
prodigy of every ſpecies of iniquity. 


P, 
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CHAP, XVI, 


Loxd Armathwaite prolonged his viſit 
till Joanna began to fear he had loſt the 
fortitude that ſhould have enabled him to 
quit her. He indulged in unavailing re- 


petitions of blaſted hopes, and cruel diſ- 


appointments: he fed his fancy by por- 
traits of miſery, and ſunk into diſtraction 


of thought. Joanna had expreſſed her 


ſenſe of his friendſhip as far as her pru- 
dence warranted: ſhe had promiſed to 
conſult him in whatever ſteps ſhe ſhould 
take; and, to give him courage, affected 
it herſelf; but no implied adieu had any 
effect on her lover. He remained ſilent: 
he then begged to ſee Elizabeth; the child 


was now aſleep, and ſhe refuſed to diſturb 


her. She was driven to the neceſſity of re- 


queſting him ſo far to conſult her eaſe, as 
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to leave her. She bid him conſider what 
appearance ſo unſeaſonable a viſit muſt 
have in the eyes of thoſe in the houſe. He 
talked wildly and contemptuouſly of the 
world and its opinions; he reverted to his 
unalterable paſſion for her; he tried to 
make a reciprocal declaration of conſtancy 
on her part the price of his withdrawing: 
—— ſhe aſſured him of her friendſhip and 
eſteem, while he acquieſced in her plans, 
and conformed to her ſenſe of decorum, 
At length he went away; but it was mad- 
ly, and not till he had made her promiſe to 
reſort to him in all emergencies. 


If the day had been productive of pet. 
turbation, it had in ſome meaſure atoned 
for it, by the good it had produced, in the 
return of her ſervant, whom ſhe now va. 
lued more than ever, and in the opportu- 
nity Lord Armathwaite's viſit had given 
her of opening a communication with Mrs. 
Halnaby ; and ſhe retired to reſt grateful 
for theſe comforts. But neither the paſt 
| nor 


lat 
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nor the future, however fertile the one 
had been in ſorrows, or however barren 


the other ſeemed of hope, could ſo occupy 


her thoughts, as to exclude her own almoſt 
natural ſentiments for Lord Armathwaite. 
To her love and eſteem was now added, 
not only her pity, but. her anxious fear leſt 
the conſtancy of his paſſion for her ſhould 
add to the wreck of all his worldly happi- 
neſs, that of his intellects. She dreaded, 


left human fortitude ſhould not be able to 


ſupport wounds never ſuffered to heal, but 
which hourly cruelty made rankle afreſh ; 
ſhe feared too, leſt; the human heart could 


not be ſo nicely balanced as not to lean to 


the ſide of ap dhe feared the muſt 
** truſt him. FD » 


7 The FOE probability of his returning 


had not ſtruck her recollection; when, on 


her leaving her chamber the next morning, 


to dreſs her child by the only fire ſne al- 
lowed herſelf, ſhe found him fitting in the 


room they had parted in the preceding 
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evening. He excuſed his intruſion by the 
recollection of a particular matter, on 
which he wiſhed to ſpeak to her. It was 
a deſire to find out, from her converſation, 
what degree of affection ſne had ever borne 
towards the man ſhe had married, that 
was moſt evident in his queſtions. She 
anſwered him without diſguife. He did 
not ſeem cheered by the command ſhe had 
held over het heart; but he commended, 
with the ingenuouſneſs of honeſt Praiſe, 
her inflexible * 


She talked with leſs embarraflinent than 
the preceding evening, and ſeemed to gain 


+ aſcendancy over his mind by the can- 


dour of her own. The ſame averſion to 
his attention to her child exiſted in her 
feehngs : ſhe covered it up, and nurſed it 
to ſleep again. He was again as curious, 
and deſiſted only that he might not give 
her pain, when he ſaw that her tears ac- 
companied her refuſal. 


He 
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He replied to her fearful cautions againſt ' 
viſiting her, by aſſuring her he was on the 
point of returning home; and promiſed, 
if ſhe would write daily to him, and re- 
ceive his letters as often, while ſhe remain- 
ed in difficulties, that he would never viſit 
her but at her requeſt. Ar parting he was 
again perturbed, and incoherent ; but his 
reaſon was victorious, and Joanna” 8 mind 
was relieved. 


Her firſt occupation, when ſhe had, with 
an aching heart, watched him to the cor- 
ner of the row ſhe lived in, was to write to 
Mrs. Halnaby a full account of herſelf.— 
She enjoined her friend ſecreſy, and en- 
treated her to. put her in ſome way of com- 
ing to her. Her ſpirits were a little reliev- 
ed by theſe events, and ſhe gained ſtrength 
while ſhe waited Mrs. Halnaby's reply. 


The conduct of the woman with whom 


ſhe lodged, in a few days, gave her freſh 
K 4 uneaſineſs. 
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uneaſineſs. She had heard a violent con. 
tention between her and her faithful maid. 
ſervant, which ended in a viſit from the 
foriner, who began a very ſtately diſcourſe, 
by inſinuations which gave her to under. 
ſtand ſhe had not much credit of charac. 
ter with her. The delicacy of the good la. 
dy had not been hurt by a ſuppoſition, it 
appeared ſhe had hitherto maintained, that 
Joanna was merely the prozegee, and not 
the wife, of Mr. Byram ; but the viſit from 
Lord Armathwaite, whoſe name had been 
kept ſecret from her, had raiſed her curio- 
ſity and ſuſpicion, which had been con- 
_ firmed by the maid- ſervant's paying for 
ſome trifling articles with a bank note, 
undoubtedly, in the landlady's opinion, 
the bounty of the ſtrange gentleman : and 
ſo, indeed, it was, though unknown to 
Joanna. He knew the miſtreſs too well 
to offer her money; he knew her diſtreſſes 
too well to leave her without ſuch ſuccour; 

he had therefore depoſited it with the ſer- 
vant ; 
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vant; and Joanna had not obſerved that 
ſhe had not been called on for money. 


She endeavoured to clear herſelf of the 
laſt ſuſpicion, by expreſſing her abhor- 
rence of the former; but the old lady 
knew the world too well to be credulons, 
and was growing rather too free in her 
cenſures; till Joanna, with a degree of ſpi- 
rit ſne did not expect from a lady ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, threatened to quit her houſe. 
She then cooled, retracted, eee 
and ſidled out of the room. 


Non more was det ac this matter. A 
brief letter came from Mr. Byram, incloſ- 
ing the papers neceflary to putting Joanna 
in poſſeſſion of the thouſand pounds he had 
promiſed her; and the ſame-poſt brought 
her a much more welcome return from 
Mrs. Halnaby, in which, with all the ten- 
derneſs of a parent, ſhe expreſſed her ſym- 
Py ia her ſufferings, and encouraged 

KS. . 
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her to bear up under them. She acquieſ. 
ced both in her wiſh to leave Byram unmo- 
leſted, and in that ſhe had formed of 
coming to live near her, which ſhe hoped 


| to be able in a very few months to gratify 


her in, as ſhe was taking meaſures for re. 
turning to England, though not to her 

former ſituation. She had a houſe, in a 
moſt ſecluded ſituation, at Chartham, in 
Kent: it was preparing for her; and there 
ſhe conjured her dear Joanna to meet her, 
and fix her abode, with her infant and her 
benevolent ſervant. She farther inſiſted 
on her exonerating the perfidious Lambert 
from all charge reſpecting her, and pro- 
miſed, on this condition, to conſider her 
wholly as her daughter. 


The contents of this letter ſeemed more 
than to repay all Joanna's previous ſuf. 
ferings; and in her correſpondence with 
this kind friend and Lord Armathwaite, 
ſhe beguiled the weeks of waiting. His 
7 ps lord. 
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lordſhip's letter confirmed her in the pro- 
priety of her caution: they diſplayed the 
moſt honeſt heart, the warmeſt charity ;— 
but the ſpirit of fervent love was prevalent 
in them: he himſelf felt the neceſſity of 
abſence, and his reaſon aided his mo- 
rality. | 


X 6 | es; 
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- CHAP, XVII, 


Tur time for Mrs. Halnaby's return 
drew near; the day was fixed, and no new 
diſaſter had recurred to diſturb the almoſt 
placid Joanna. She looked forward to the 
future, if not with joy or hope, yet with- 
out the agonies of incertitude. She en- 
deavoured to conſider herſelf as a widow 
returning to an affectionate parent; and 
in the rearing her promiſing little girl, ſhe 
ſaw ſome compenſation of pleaſure for the 
anxieties ſhe had on her account endured, 


She had remained in this amended ſitua- 
tion nearly three months, when ſhe was a 
little alarmed by perceiving a degree of 
goſſiping intimacy between Nelly and a 

| young man who appeared to be a lodger 
At an oppolite houſe. She queſtioned the 


Q 


\ . girl 
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girl on the ſubject, and learnt that their 
new neighbour was a relation of the wo- 
man he lodged with, who was a very good 
fort of woman, and that he was received by 
Nelly in quality of a lover. She ſeemed 
perfectly informed of every circumſtance 
reſpecting his ſtation and proſpects in the 
world, and ſet him: forth as endued with all 
the virtues of humble life. He was, Nelly 
laid, the ſon of a ſubſtantial farmer : he 
himſelf was journeyman to a conſiderable 
dealer in London, the air of which place 
not agreeing with him, he had left his 
ſituation, was come to this village to re- 
gain his health, and propoſed ſettling in 
his own country (Ireland) in his father's 
occupation. Nelly confeſſed that ſhe had 
told him her miſtreſs's plan of retiring in- 
to Kent, which ſeemed exactly to ſuit his 
wiſhes ;. and, that he might not remove 
her from a miſtreſs ſhe was ſo attached to, 
he promiſed, if ſhe would conſent to mar- 
ry him, that he would give up his Hiber- 
nian . and, as he was ſure he could, 
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find a farm at Chartham that would ſuit 
them. 


Joanna was too benevolent not to enter 
with pleaſure into a plan that ſeemed to 
inſure the happineſs of two deſerving 
young people. Ihe man appeared defir. 
ous of recommending himſelf to her good 
opinion; and, as he was out of all employ. 
ment, would frequently amuſe himſelf by 
nurſing the little Elizabeth, and giving 
her that exerciſe which her thriving con- 
ſtitution and increaſing weight made fa- 
tiguing to Nelly. He, would often walk 
out with the child, and ſhewed ſo much 
care and tenderneſs, that Joanna had no 
fear, till one day he remained out ſo much 
longer than ufual, that ſhe began to ap- 
prehend the little girl might ſuffer. She, 
bowever, waited patiently, as long as ſhe 
could ſuppoſe him only indifcreet. She 
then went out herſelf ; but not ſeeing him 
near the houſe, ſhe returned, declared her 
fears, and ſent Nelly to ſeek him, Nelly 


came 


and concern of the woman he had lodged 
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came back with all the marks of terror in 


her countenance, for her ſearch had not 


availed. Every one who could be engaged 
in the ſervice was then diſpatched to make 
enquiries ; but all in vain. Joanna could 
ſupport her hopes no longer: ſhe was 


| ſcarcely in her ſenſes. All night ſhe wait- 


ed the tidings of meſſengers ſent different 
ways z no means were left untried to make 
her loſs public ; but! in three days ſhe ceaſ- 
ed to hope 


bie cbuld tot believe that the child was 


ſtolen on the common motives of plunder, 
for the man's abode in the neighbourhood = 
ſeemed a concerted buſineſs, and connect. 


ed with ſome ſcheme; but the candour 


with acquitted her to Joanna's inexperi- 
ence, The firſt regular ſuſpicion ſhe en- 
tertained was, that Lord Armathwaite, out 
of fondneſs and a defire againſt her will to 
do her good, had taken the child, with a 
view to bring it up with ſuperior advan» 
tages, 


a © 


tages. Without ſtaying to.inveſtigate the 
reaſonableneſs of her conjecture; ſhe wrote 
to him on this ſuppoſition: His anſwer 
acquitted him; but he ſuggeſted the pro- 
bability of Byram's being the perſon ; and 
though he had broken off all intercourſe 
with him, and conſequently with his ſiſter, 
he offered to go to him in the north of 
Ireland, where he now was, on an eſtate 


called Balla-craig, | which his father had 


given him. His lordſhip, deeply as he 

felt Joanna's diſtreſs, could not but make 
it ſubſervient to his own paſſion :' he beg- 
ged permiſſion to come to her, as the beſt 
means of . n to her in her 


Dai 8 PNG ne thus 925 the 
nioſtexciicining ſuſpenſe, could ſcarcely 
_ ſupport the delay of the poſt; and when 
Lord: Armathwaite's letter arrived, it ſerv- 
ed only to deject her entirely. She had 
almoſt hoped it was he who had been guil- 
7 25 ** fraud: ſhe could not be- 
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lieve Byram was enough intereſted in the 
fate of perſons he had ſo cruelly neglected; 
to rob her with a good intention; for an 
evil one there was no room : the little Eli- 
zabeth could have no claims on him that 
it could be worth his trouble to ſuppreſs 
by violent means. Joanna would not, 
however, ſuffer her own judgment to pre- 
clude her from even the leaſt ray of hope. 
She wrote to him briefly, but energetical- 
ly; ſhe believed that the loſs of her infant 
would put a period to her earthly ſuffer- 
ings; ſhe only begged to oy aſcertained of 
its fate. 


She had had no power to reply to Lord 
Armathwaite's requeſt ; he therefore con- 
ſtrued her ſilence to his advantage, came 
to town, and ſaw her twice every day.— 
His kindneſs, in a ſmall degree, ſoothed 
her; and ſhe endured with patient refigna- 
tion the tedious paſſage of the days that 
muſt elapſe before ſhe could hear from 


Ireland, | Re 
Her 
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Her ſervant bore not ſo well a misfor- 
tune ſhe conſidered herſelf as having cauſ- 
ed. Nelly was utterly incapacitated, by 
her violent forrow, from attending on her 
miſtreſs; and Lord Armathwaite found a 
handſome bribe neceſſary to excite the 
miſtreſs of the houſe to aſſiſt in her ſtead.— 
He left nothing undone that the tendereſt 
_ affection could dictate for the eaſe of the 
wretched Joanna; but there was a ſacred- 
neſs in her grief that ſupplied the want of 
caution on her part; and the moſt ſcrupu- 
| lous reſerve could not have imputed any 

thing to his friendſhip inconſiſtent with an 
affection truly fraternal. | 


At the expiration of a week from the 
time of her having written to Byram, ſhe 
had an unexpected viſit from Mrs. Halna- 
by, who, not aware of her diſtreſſes, but 
anxious to abridge the time of their ſepa- 
ration, had made a journey to London on 
purpoſe to remove her to her new abode 

at Chartham. This kind friend had now 
no 


4a ) 


no wiſh but to promote Joanna's comforts; 
ſhe participated all her ſufferings, and de- 
termined to wait with her the arrival of 
Byram's anſwer: it came as ſoon as 
could be expected, and was to this pur- 
port— | 


cr 3 far diſmiſs you from my 
regard, as to with- hold any confolation in 
my power. I confeſs, when I look at my 
own conduct, I have no right to blame 
your's; but it is unfit your child ſhould 
remain with you ;—it is I who have taken 
her from you——ſhe muſt never know you 
for her mother, nor me for her father ; but, 
truſt me, ſhe ſhall meet with every care 
the requires. While I am kind to her, I 
ſhould reſent any attempt on your part to 
interfere; I would then caſt her off; but 
if you will remain quiet, and endeavour 
to forget her and me, ſhe ſhall have no 
cauſe to complain of 
« Your's, &c. 
cc : B.“ 
Joanna's 
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Joanna's fears were alleviated, but her 
regrets: were, if poſſi ible, more pungent, and 
ſhe bewailed her loſt infant as conſigned to 
the grave, As nothing could induce her 
to appeal to the law againſt the injuſtice 
the ſuffered under, her friends could preach 
nothing but ſubmiſſion. Mrs. Halnaby 
removed her to Chartham, and Lord Ar. 
mathwaite returned diſconſolate to his me- 
lancholy abode. Previous to her departure, 
Joanna wrote again to Byram. She de- 
clared herſelf at a loſs to diſcover what it 
was in her conduct that demanded the 
ſtyle of pardon he aſſumed; ſhe profeſſed 
her ſubmiſſive intentions; ſhe requeſted 
that he would, occaſionally, give her the 
pleaſure of knowing Elizabeth was in 
health; and telling him how ſhe was aided 
by Mrs. Halnaby's kindneſs, ſhe declined 
all further remittances from him. This 
gentle return to ſuch cruel uſage was 
dictated equally by refignation of mind 
and "Prune rene” for her daughter, for 

| | whoſe 
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whoſe ſake ſhe could have borne Ne 
any infliction. 


As ſoon as the conſequences of her ſor- 
row were ſufficiently removed to allow her 
to undertake the journey, Mrs. Halnaby 
conducted her melancholy charge to her 
humble dwelling in Kent. The beautifal 
ſcenery of this part of the country ſoon at- 
tached both of them to it. Mrs. Halna- 
by's finances, though they admitted not 
of the port ſhe had lived in while in Berk- 


ſhire, afforded her every neceſſary gratifi- 


cation and convenience. She had been 
well educated, and was herſelf by nature, 
and by the diſcipline her mind had under- 
gone, in a world that had been very ſtormy 
to her, rendered a fit comforter for her 
beloved Joanna, whom ſhe conſidered as 
her adopted daughter. She directed her 
to look for conſolation where ſhe herſelf 
bad never failed to find it under all diſ- 
treſſes in an integrity of mind, and a 
reliance c on the providential bounty of hea- 
ven. 
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ven. She intereſted her in the attainment 
of whatever could be uſeful or of adyan. 
tage to her in the ſituation of her heir; and 
the ſmall taſte Joanna had had, while un- 
der the tyranny of the Ruffords, of the 
pleaſures to be derived from intellectual 
Purſuits, aided the ſtimulus of Mrs, Hal. 
naby's wiſhes. To exclude her greateſt 
enemy, reflection, ſhe eagerly engaged 
herſelf in elegant attainments, till that 
which had been a ſpecies of ſalutary deli- 
rium became, in time, habit, and the 
general tenor of her mind; and though 

vivacity, and even chearfulneſs, could ne- 
ver again enter her heart, ſhe was Pia, 
and grateful. 


So long a ſpace of time had elapſed with- 
out her hearing of her child, or of Byram, 
anyotherwiſe than by pompous communica- 
tions i in the papers of the increaſe of Lady 
Jemima's nurſery, that ſhe feared he would 
not indulge her as ſhe had requeſted. — 


| She wrote again, moſt humbly ; - but no 
| anſwer 
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anſwer was returned, Lord Armathwaite 
wrote, but with no better ſucceſs; and, 
aware of the ſavageneſs of Byram's temper 


when provoked, ſhe deſiſted. 


Thus paſſed days, weeks, months, years. 
— - Mrs. Halnaby and Joanna were ſo 
much charmed with Kent, and the pictu- 
reſque beauties around them, that, when 
Mrs. Halnaby's ceconomy had reſtored her 
circumſtances, and Lord Armathwaite's 
leaſe was out, they {till declined a change 
of ſituation. X 


Lady Armathwaite lived about nine 
years after this period, and, with unex- 
pected liberality, rewarded her huſband's 
irreproachable conduct towards her, by a 
bequeſt of all ſhe poſſeſſed. He was now 
at liberty, and in a ſtate of ſuperior afflu- 
ence; but he was miſerable; for Joanna, 
though till conſtant in her attachment to 
him, and urged both by him and her 
friend to take a legal opinion on the point 
of 
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of annulling her marriage, was too ſcrupu- 
lous, and too compleatly diſguſted with 
the idea of a freſh ſearch after happineſs, 
to ſuffer any ſtep towards this end to be 
taken. His lordſhip, therefore, finding 
the quiet of home unfriendly to him, inte- 
reſted himſelf in the buſtle of army poli. 
tics; and procuring a military appoint. 
ment, went abroad ; keeping up a regular 
correſpondence with Mrs. ad and 
| Joanne, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Tx conduct of Byram requires an ex- 
planation, beſt given by an inveſtigation 
of his motives, and a detail of the events 
which were to reward him for the pain- 
ful renunciation of his wayward heart's 
firſt poſſeſſions—a renunciation ſtill more 
infamous than galling, and rendered till 
more criminal by the reluctance his very 
nature felt in making it. | 

His inertneſs of mind had firſt made 
him capricious in his fituation as a huſ- 
band and a father. He had not that 
ſpirit of induſtry which converts buſineſs 
into pleaſure ; his heart was not good e- 
nough to preſent to his imagination, as 
rewards, thoſe for whom he ought to have 
laboured : to procure relief from ennui, he 
Was expenſive; as ſoon as poverty threat- 

vor. I. * ened 
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ened, he grew, not vigilant, but ſullen: he 
ſought pleaſures ſtill more obliterating than 
the common diffipations of life: theſe ren- 
dered inſipid all the calm enjoyments of 
home, and detached his affect ions from its 
inhabitants. He became firſt deſperate, 
then cruel; and conſidering his juvenile 
paſſion for Joanna Doveridge as the cauſe 
of all his embarraſſments, his reſentment 
fell upon her. The temptation his father 
had held 'out to him when he offered him 
not only an emancipation from his debts, 
but a ſtate of 'aMuence, on the ſole con- 
dition of marrying Lady Jemima Fay. 
ley, was too ſtrong for His unprincipled 
mind, now that irs tie to Joanna was bro- 
ken; for Lambert's conſcience needed not 
only the fear of -puniſhment on the one 
| Hand to deter it from ill, but the bribe of 
a reward on the other, to allure it to what 
| was good]; and whien left ro itſelf, it yielded 
to the firſt” proffered convenience. By 
TO the characters of thoſe ſummer 
Bt Þifgs, 
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birds, women of faſhion, he learnt to cor- 
rect his judgment, which ſoon convinced 
him that Joanna, however amiable, was a 
weariſome piece of ſtill life, and that vi- 
vacity and volatility, as they were natural, 
were highly becoming to women. 


Lord Armathwaite paid with his ſiſter's 
fortune the laſt thouſand pounds of his 
own property. Lady Jemima who with 
all her frivolity, did not want for ſelf. love, 
foreſaw in Byram's deficiency of prompt 
affection for her, frequent uneaſineſſes, 
when thoſe expences ſne meant to indulge 
in without meaſure, ſnould come under his 
cogniſance. She therefore prevailed on 
his beſotted father, not only to make all 
neceſſary arrangements, in caſe a ſepara- 
tion ſhould ſuit their tempers better than 
union; but to allot her a diſtinct purſe, 
over which her huſband ſhould have no 
controul : it was to conſiſt of a ſpecific 
ſana in the funds, of which the principal 
and intereſt were to be wholly her own, 

e both 
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both as to temporary enjoyment and future 
diſpoſition, out of which ſhe was to fur. 
niſh her equipage, all her perſonal ex. 
pences and menus plaiſirs. In ſhort, it was 
ſo contrived as that her ladyſhip might par. 
take all the benefits of her huſband's for- 
tune, and add every extravagance this ſe- 
parate dower could afford. The ſequel 
will ſhew her ſagacity. 


In — character, in his verſatility 
of affection, which was ſwayed wholly by 
his intereſts ; and in the prophetic negli- 
gence with which he began to treat his new 
wife, almoſt as ſoon as he was married to 
her, Lord Armathwaite ſaw ſo much to 
dread, that he thought the only method 
to avoid an open rupture, was by ceal. 
ing to be an obſerver of his behaviour. 
He imputed that to Byram as decided tur- 
pitude, which perhaps was the laſt ſpark 
of expiring virtue, and when perhaps his 
benumbed conſcience felt the pungent tooth 

| * of 
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of remorſe, he ſeemed the leaſt alive to 
human affections. 


Her ladyſhip, not a whit more amiable 
or more honeſt, no ſooner felt herſelf in 
poſſeſſion of wealth, and the title of ma- 
trimony, than ſhe quarrelled with her 
brother, for adviſing her to be cautious, 
provoked her huſband's father by openly 
laughing at him for his infirmities, and 
rendered Byram ridiculous, by declaring 
her reſolution and her power of govern- 
ing him. 


A very few weeks, a very few hours of 
cloying diſſipation, which forces the mind 
back upon itſelf, made Lambert think 
ſeriouſly of his conduc, and wiſh himſelf 
almoſt in the embarraſſed ſituation he had 
plunged from. To extricate himſelf was 
impoſſible: to bear what he ſuffered daily 
from his wife and his conſcience, was al- 
molt as difficult, and he was aſhamed to 
confeſs to any one the nefarious part he 
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had ated: he had no hope of mitigating 
the agonies of his mind, but by an endea. 
vour to awaken the compaſſion of Joanna: 
he flattered himſelf that could he procure 
a ſeparation. from Lady Jemima, which 
he did not doubt, if he once provoked 
ber, he might prevail on his former wife 
to remain in à ſtate af obſcure marriage, 
in which he meant to afford her every 
comfort conſiſtent with fecrecy; and to 
indulge hitnſclf as much ; as n in her 
„ 45747 155% 525 


Not daring to truſt this important com. 
miſſion to paper, he quitred Ireland, and 
came privately to Joanna's lodgings ſhort- 
ly after Lord Armathwaite had found her. 
The officious woman of the houſe believ- 
ing Joanna no otherwiſe a wife than by 
conſent, informed him of his lordſhip's 
viſits and the conſequent | circumſtances 
which with all neceſſary details of connec- 
tion ſhe had artfully obtained from Nelly. 


 Lambert' s mind was wounded : he for- 
bore 
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bore ſeeing Joanna, who was: out with her 
maid and child, and den home diſ- 
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Deſtitute He every ont while be 


enjoyed i in their fulleſt extent all the gra- 


tifications, he had fo dearly purchaſed, he 
turned his aching thoughts towards the 
little Elizabeth: he wiſhed her near him, 
and removed from a mother whom he 
confidered; himſelf as baving rendered 
faulty: as he knew perſuaſion would have 
no effect, he took the violent means of 
ſtealing the infant, and introducing it to 
Lady Jemima as the offspring of a juve; 


nile amour; her ladyſhip neither nice 


nor affectionate, deelared he might do 
what he would with the brat, provided 
ſhe was not troubled with it: he there- 
fore had it nurſed at the country houſe, 
and found ſome conſolation in ſtealing 
down to weep over it, 


L 4 Ds” Byram 
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Byram judged as Ill of Lady Jemima, 
if he ſuppoſed ſhe would be a torment in. 
creaſing in proportion to the lapſe of time, 
as he did of himſelf when he firſt believed 
he could be ſteady in his love for'Joanna, 
or happy when he had abandoned her. Her 
ladyſhip's temper and opinion were as 
variable as her faſhions; and neither of 
them in general laſted long enough to ſtay 
for criticiſm. She was not yet' malig. 
nant : her mind never reſted ſufficiently to 
ruſt on a ſubje& ; ſhe had but one purſuit, 
and that was pleaſure or rather envy, which 
ſhe courted with avidity. To dazzle, to 
overpower, to. mortify, were Lady Jemi- 
ma's joys. To an unobſerving eye. ſhe 
had all the evil attributes of an evil diſ. 
poſition ; but her character was, at pre- 
ſent, too negative for theſe determinate 
features: her mind was in a perpetual 
whirl of childiſh purſuit ; ſhe had rather 
not time for virtue, than any poſitive vice 
in her compoſition. 


At 
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At the cloſe of the firſt | year, the 
brought a daughter, and Byram who fan- 


cied her humour rather mended in the 


laſt three months, waited for the dawn- 
ings of that maternal love which had once 
ſo endeared. Joanna to him; but he waited 
in vain: the child was ſent to a cabin 
to be nurſt, becauſe ſome of the moſt 
diſſipated ladies of faſhion in Dublin had 
found this method of exonerating their 
arms, anſwer without injury to their con- 
ſciences ; the unimpeded atmoſphere and 


ruſtic diet of the peaſantry, having proved 


beneficial to the young charge. Byram's 
capricious heart was now ſo fixed on his 
Elizabeth, that he ſuffered Lady Jemima 
to pleaſe herſelf in this particular. Indul- 
gence had a good effect: ſhe was ſur- 
prized and pleaſed with the perfect pow- 
er ſhe enjoyed : having nothing to op- 


poſe her, ſhe became good humoured ; 
and the liberality of Byram's father which 
put him in poſſeſſion of as large an income 


as moſt commoners in Ireland enjoyed, 
B 5 ſeemed 
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ſeemed completely to fix her a gay and a. 
greeable woman. Her huſband was not 
proof againſt the faſcinations of her viva- 
city : he left his Elizabeth without agoniz. 
ing regret to the care of her nurſe, and 
betook himſelf with Lady Jemima to 
Dublin, in the diſſipations of which place 
he ſeemed to loſe all diſtreſſing remem. 
brances : he took a leading part in poli- 
tics, became a diſtinguiſhed character in 
parliament, while his lady at the caſtle 
outblazed all who had leſs money or more 
good ſenſe: from Dublin they made 
an excurſion to London, where another 
daughter was born, and pur out to nurſe: 
two years nearly elapſed befofe they re- 
viſited Ireland; and almoſt another be- 
fore their ſeat at Balla-craig had any al- 
lurements for them. 


At length By ram, half ſurfeited with 
heaping pleaſures to ſtifle reflection, re- 
turned home, in expectation of the novel 


though melancholy joy of ſeeing his lit- 
- tle 
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tle girl grown, and improved in infant 
powers. She had been ſo little noticed by 
her ladyſhip, that it would have been pre- 
ſumption ta obtrude her on her fight; but 
ſhe was carried into a diſtant apartment, 
where her father ſtill alive to ſentiments 
of affection for her, with rapture faw in 
her every promiſe that could juſtify his 
love, or repay him in future for the anx- 
iety her education, under ſuch adverſe 
circumſtances, muſt coſt him. She was 
pretty, ſhe ſhewed ſigns of a good under- 
ſtanding, of affection and gratitude, and by 
a tranſient look, ſhenow and then to his joy 
and puniſhment, brought her mother to: 
his — 


in a houſe ſpacious. and detached as, 
his was, it was no difficult matter to pro- 
cure her every advantage of tuition, and 
keep her from giving offence to Lady 
Jemima, whom ſhe was. ſedulouſly in- 
ſtructed to treat with the utmoſt defer. 
ence, Her ladyſhip, in the 1 een 
L6 of: 
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of her temper, ſeemed to have acquired 
ſome degrees of humanity towards the 
unhappy child; and would ſometimes 
condeſcend to ſpeak kindly to her and to 
careſs her: this good diſpoſition was en- 
couraged by the bewitching blandiſhment 
of her age, her beauty and her helplefl. 
neſs ; and Lady Jemima began to fancy 
herſelf ſo extremely fond of children, 
that ſhe refolved on having the two Miſs 
Byrams home, and placing them together 
with Elizabeth, under the ſame govern- 
eſs. This ſcheme met, not only with 
Byram's aſſent, but demanded his grati- 
tude. It was carried, with her ladyſhip's 
uſual velocity, into execution, and Eliza- 
| beth began her ſtudies with her two half 

ſiſters; but ſhe had unfortunately advan- 
tages in the affect ion of her father, and 

the governeſs recommended io Lady Je- 
mima, which the total inattention in which 
the more ſortunate young ladies had 
been reared, together with their inferi- 
ority of age, denied them: Elizabeth could 
| read, 
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read, when neither Miſs Byram, nor Mifs 
Arabella knew their alphabet. She was 
their ſuperior in beauty and intellectual en- 
dowments, and the eldeſt having, through 
the inadvertence of her nurſe, had a fall 
which was never confeſſed, but which 
ſhewed itſelf in an obliquity of ſhape, 
there was little hope of her taking her 
place as the eldeſt heireſs of fo illuſtrious 
a family, with that eclat which would gra- 
tify her mother's ambition, or obſcure the 
merit of her humble competitor. Lady 
Jemima ſaw and felt all theſe untoward 
diſadvantages : they vexed her; ſhe had 
too much ſelf-loye to diſlike her own girls, 
for their want of recommendations : ſhe 
therefore began to hate poor Elizabeth for 
ſhewing her by ſo ſtriking a compariſon, 
how little power ſhe had over Nature's 
bounty: and Byram perceiving the change, 
would have removed his darling daughter: 
but this he ſoon found would be to make 
Lady Jemima. her open enemy. He 
therefore ſubmitted to hear her contume- 

| ” liouſly 
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lioufly ſpoken of, and to ſee her moſt un- 
juſtly decided againſt, in all queſtions of 
right amongſt . the children, endeavour. 
ing in private, and by every kindneſs 
that could ſoothe her, to repay her for her 
ſufferings. She was meek and forgiving: 
The had always been taught to look up 
to the Miſs Byrams as infinitely exalted 
above Elizabeth, which was the only name 
ſhe knew herſelf by : ſhe thus leſſened all 
their [triumphs by her patience ; and fre- 
quently by allowing them to go to the 
moſt abſurd extremities of malice, ſhe de- 
teated their purpoſes of bringing impu- 
tations on her, and rendered their actions 
the evidence of her innocence. 


It was however impoſſible for her to 
lead a comfortable, or even a. quiet life, 
while the young ladies had her within 
their reach; but they were occaſionally 
removed to. Dublin or London, with their 
mamma, whom a ſpirit of: oppoſition led 
for a ſhorttime to take the moſt aſſiduous 
Yarra | care 
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care of their education. She grew diſ- 


f contented with the governeſs, and while 
5 therefore they were receiving inſtructions 
) from maſters ill choſen but profuſely paid, 

Elizabeth was happy in the care of a ſen- 
: ſible woman, who foftered every virtue 
) and every elegance of her mind, and ren- 
| dered her at fourteen, one of the moſt 
| accompliſhed girls of her age. | 
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CHAP, XIX, 


Lady Jemima had, long before this 
period, grown weary of the houſe in the 
north ; or rather the compariſon between 
Elizabeth and her daughters had become 
intolerable. She therefore remained in 
Dublin, or varied the ſcene by a viſit to 
England, leaving her daughters,whom ſhe 
could not introduce without appearing 
older than ſhe liked to be thought, under 
the care of bad ſervants and negligent 
teachers ; for her fervor -of education was 
ſoon cooled, and her patience wearied in 
the courſe of a very few years, which diſ- 
covered to her, that correction produced 
ſullenneſs; flattery, conceit; and zeal, 
oppoſition; as often as ſne addreſſed her- 
ſelf to the rational faculties of her hope- 
ful progeny. 5 


Her 
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Her ladyſhip' s factitious ſtock of perſonal 
attractions giving way as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
of youth was over, her mind was now oc- 


cupied 1 in the repair of her charms; and 
envious of the younger beauties ſhe ſaw 


ſpringing up, ſhe ſought the repair of her 


vivacity, and the attention of the gay, by 
a fort of flirtation which required little 


heart, and great addreſs, to keep it within 


the bounds of innocence. Byram ſaw her 
conduct - without concern; for he had 
ceaſed to be intereſted in any thing reſ- 
pecting her, and in their mutual caprice 


they had become mutually indifferent; but 


he could not always be deaf to what was 
ſaid of her extreme gaiety, nor to his fa- 
ther's remonſtranc es on the reports of her 
light conduct: he therefore changing his 
plan, ſpent moſt of his time in the north, 
much to the advantage and delight of his 


promiſing daughter. Many uneaſy hours 


his reflections on his own conduct, on that 

which he too lightly ſuppoſed to have been 

her mother's, and on her future fate, coſt 
him. 


[7 


him. He had as yet, nothing but a year. 
ly income, derived from, his father's libe. 
rality : it was abundant in itſelf; but Lady 
Jemima could have ſpent the revenue of a 
monarch, and ſeldom left him a ſuperflui 
ty: he could neither transfer, in caſe be 
had an opportunity of ſettling Elizabeth, 
nor, bequeath, in caſe of his own death, 
How be ſhquld introduce. her to the 
world, and procure her any friend but 
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xation from her; yet to keep her in a ſitu- 
ation, which bad roads, a country not at all 
populous, and her want of protection muſt 
often render a ſolitude, was not an eligi- 
ble plan to promote her happineſs. Some. 
times he thought of endeavouring to trace 
her mother, and committing her to ber 
charge; but ſhame, fear, love, every thing 
oppoſed this meaſure; and he ſuffered 
year after year to find Elizabeth impror- 
ed in every thing, but that eſſential requi- 
Lite to life, knowledge of the world. 


She, 


She, on her part, felt not unfrequently a 
wiſh for ſociety. - She had heard from the 


un- child- like Miſs Byrams accounts of the 


metropolis of each kingdom, that made 


her curious; and when the buſtle which 


Lady Jemima, her retinue, and her com- 
pany always occaſioned, while they reſided 


there, was ſucceeded by the undiſturbed 


quiet and the ecchoing emptineſs of the 
houſe, ſhe could not always repreſs a ſigh 
of regret and diſcontent. A few days, 
however, generally convinced, her that the 
abſence of the young ladies was, at any 
rate; a blefling : ſhe called herſelf childiſh 
for admitting ſuch regrets, and ungrateful 
to her father for being diſcontented, when 


he was fo liberal, and ſhe had ſo little claim 


on him. She endeavoured by induſtry to 
exclude idle wiſhes, and to render herſelf 


vorthy of the bleſſings ſhe enjoyed. What 
ſhe. read convinced her, that to eſcape the 


evils of life is to be poſitively happy: ſhe 


ſaw herſelf in peace, ſafety, affluence and 


health ; and her ſerious turn of mind 
taught 
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taught her, that to admit the il} qualities 
of temper, was at once to poiſon all pre. 
ſent enjoyment, and to give up all claim 
to future comfort. 


The perſon who had educated her was 


well formed to teach one whoſe fate was 


uncertain ; for ſhe had been ſchooled in 
the ſharpeſt diſcipline of adverſity. She 
was well born, and had all the elegance of 
true gentility about her: ſhe had been, in 
her youth, credulous and ſuſceptible, had 
conducted. herſelf with integrity and pru- 
dence, and had renounced her inclinations 
to adhere to her duty. She had ſeen the 
world in its deluſions; ſhe had ſeen it 
without its maſk: ſhe did not teach her 
pupil that it was a path wholly compoſed 
either of briars or roſes; but ſhe told her 
how the one might be converted into the 
other. She knew the intrinſic worth of 
| what are called accompliſhments : ſhe con- 
ſidered them as uſeful and neceffary to a 
reſpectable appearance in the world; but 

5 ſtill 
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fill more valuable, as affording the moſt 
elegant modes of ſpending time, and im- 


proving the faculties. Beyond all theſe in 


importance, ſhe placed real knowledge and 
ſound morality : ſhe taught Elizabeth a 
habit of ſubduing herſelf, which made the 


taſk pleaſant, and gave her the beſt com- 


mand over her paſſions. She made it en- 


tertaining to her ſagacity to diſcover in + 


nice points what was her duty ; and, aided 
by the moſt docile diſpoſition, ſhe enabled 
her to put this knowledge in practice. 


such was the perſon, whom at fifteen 


years of age, Elizabeth found herſelf, by 
a fever of a few days, deprived of! Her 
father was at the time with her; and 
though himſelf greatly hurt at an event 
which ſo increaſed his difficulties, and 
greatly dejected in the general temper of 
his ſpirits by his inceſſant uneaſineſſes, 
yet he ſtrove to comfort her; and as ſoon 
as poſſible, placed near her, in the ſame 


ſituation her valuable friend had occupied. 
5 ä . a woman 
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4 woman of much more ſhewy recom- 
mendations, but not her equal in ſterling 
merit. It mattered little at the time; for 
Elizabeth's heart was formed ro admit no 
ſecond affection ; ſhe treated her new go. 
verneſs with reſpe& ; but her ſpirit never 
role after the laſs of her — 


| F was a lu ſpread, as it were, 
by the hand of Nature, over Elizabeth at 
her birth, and which every circumſtance 
of her exiſtence, as it unfolded itſelf to her 
perception, ſeemed to increaſe. The firſt 
tentiment ſhe could remember, was that 
of fear of Lady Jemima: ſhe ſoon was | 
aware that her father was kind to her by 
ſtealth : ſhe had been ill treated by her 
half- ſiſters, and uniformly confined to a. 
ſolitude which every expanding idea con- 
vinced her was not the common lot of 
daughters. She had now loft the only 
companion of her hours: every ſtimula- 
tive, every refource, every hope, ſeemed 
" with her; and — lefs cogent 

than 
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than her father's with would: have 8 


her to improve farther the accompliſh- 
ments ſhe: had already attained. Byram 
left her, when he had feen her tolerably 
well reconciled to this firſt grievous wound 
of her heart, and ſhe endeavoured to ex- 


tract from induſtry its accuſtomed balm z 


but the mind muſt be in fit order, or the 
medicine is inefficacious. 
| ? 


Dublin at this time afforded: more than 


its uſual gaiety. The caſtle was filled by 


more than Britiſh ſplendor; and an ador- 
ing populace were. intoxicated by the vir. 
tues of the viceroy and his lady. Lady 
Jemima was all faſhion and celebrity : ſhe 
yielded in ſhew: to few even of ſuperior 
rank; and Byram was filly enough to ſuf- 
ter his-graver mind to be again ſtaggered 
by what, in his ſober hours, he deſpiſed, 
and every moment felt to his coſt. His 
father's bounty to him had been ar inex- 
hauſtible refource ; but her ladyſhip's diſ- 


ee had accumulated debts too large 


to 
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to be brought to account. Of ſome ol 
them he was aware; of others he was ip. 
norant ; and at the end of the gay ſeaſon, 
he found himſelf overwhelmed by de- 
mands, debilitated in health, and till 
more prone than ever to wretched reflec- 
tions. Neither from his wife nor her 
daughters was the ſmalleſt conſolation to 
be derived. Lady Jemima refuſed to re- 
trench for the ſake of œconomy, or to 
leave Dublin for the ſake of his health. 
The Miſs Byrams, in attainments chil. 
dren, in pertneſs adults, had learned to 
re- echo their mamma's opinions: they in- 
deed had little to boaſt from maternal 
love; but maternal example they could 
| plead; and as they took the ſuperior neg- 
ligence they lived in, for the indulgence 
due to a lady of quality's children, they 
complained of nothing, they conteſted no- 
thing that came from Lady Jemima. 


Byram's indiſpoſition increaſing with his 
| th ; and his mind finding no- 
thing 
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thing but Elizabeth, that it could reſt on, 


he reſolved to viſit again his houſe in 
the north, alone; and on his arrival there 
fancied himſelf mended and cheared; but 
his daughter was alarmed by the rapid al- 
teration (he obſerved in him; and her 
fears proved too juſt; for he had been 
with her only a fortnight, when his ſymp- 
toms grew alarming. Her tender cares 
and filial piety ſerved rather to increaſe 
the dejection that was preying on him, 
than to ſupport him under it; for in theſe 
uninterrupted hours of dullneſs, his guilt 
towards her mother appeared to his fancy, 
in all its extent of cruel conſequences; 
and he conſidered himſelf as receiving 
from Elizabeth thoſe attentions which 


were not his due. For ſome days together 
this would ſo operate on his imagina- 
tion, that he would not ſee her: afterwards 
his love for her would predominate; he 


perſuaded himſelf that his kindneſs to- 
wards the daughter might, in ſome mea- 
ſure atone for his neglect of the mother, and 
he would not ſuffer her to leave his bed-ſide. 
vol. 1. M Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth, with the conſent of her go. 
verneſs, had written in the moſt reſpectful 
terms to Lady Jemima, informing her of 
Mr. Byram's fituation ; and now that his 
danger increaſed ſo rapidly, ſhe, with a 
heart almoſt broken, wrote again to her; 
but neither of her letters was noticed. 
She, therefore, bent her attention wholly 
to her father ; and, prompted equally by 
love and duty, fhe omitted nothing that 
could by any means conduce to his reco- 
very, or temporary eaſe. She expected 
every day a viſit from Lady Jemima; and 
not hoping any indulgence from her le- 
' nity, ſhe was ſcrupulous in all her cares; 
but ſhe watched, and was in readineſs in 
wc vain, for to viſit a ſick huſband was the 
laſt of her ladyſhip's intentions or wiſhes. 


After almoſt three months of alternate 
hope and fear, ſhe was ſummoned at mid- 
night from her bed, where ſhe had juſt 
throw herſelf, without undreſſing, by the 
- nurſe, who told her Mr. Byram was dying. 


She haſtened to him, and found him re- 
| covering 
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covering from a ſevere fit of coughing 
He was aware that his ſtrength could not 
long oppole attacks ſo often repeated, and 


yith ſuch increaſed violence; the immi- 


nence of his danger had fixed his waver- 
ing mind, and made him determine on a 
point he ought long ſince to have deter- 
mined on, that of telling Elizabeth where, 
after his deceaſe, ſhe muſt ſeek her mo- 
ther. He had ſo effectually ſhunned all 


communication with his former connec- 


tions, that he had only conjecture as an 


authority for ſuppoſing his firſt wife ſtill 


alive, and ſtill reſiding with Mrs. Halnaby 
in Kent. Of Lord Armathwaite, who 
had long ceaſed to notice his ſiſter, he 
knew no more than that death had re- 
leaſed him from his counteſs, and that he 
had gone abroad; but as no return from 
the army ever mentioned him, it was to 


be ſuppoſed that he was in no official ca- 


pacity. In this uncertainty he meant to 
tell Elizabeth the ſtory of her unfortunate 
mother; and after giving her all the infor- 
mation in his power, to leave her to chuſe 

whither 


whither ſhe ſhould reſort. With great 
difficulty he prefaced his narrative, ſo as 


to prepare her for unexpected communi. 


cations; but he got no farther than to tell 
her that he had caſually met her mother 
firſt at the houſe of a Mr. Rufford, a cler- 
gyman in Berkſhire, who had a wife and 
one daughter, when his cough returned, 
and he was unable to ſpeak. Recovering 
| himſelf in about a quarter of an hour, 
he ſent his daughter to his eſcritoire to 
fetch a ſmall box he directed her to find. 
She brought it; and he took out of it a 
Magreen caſe, which he put into her hands, 
and bid her open. She did ſo, and found 
it contained a miniature picture of a 
young woman.——*® That,” ſaid he, is 
the picture of your mother Keep it ſafely 
and ſecretly, till you meet with her; and 
as ſome doubts may hereafter ariſe about 
your birth, if any ſuch ſhould occur, look 
at it, and you will ſee——here his voice 
again failed—he ſunk exhauſted, and roſe 
no more to ſenſe or recollection. 
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